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THE WORLD OF WONDER. 


The scene is in Iceland, and the year is 
1220. There has been a day of battle between 
the Bishop and the opposing chieftains. 

“ Arnor said to Sighvat, ‘It has been a hard bout, 
kinsman!’ 

«* Aye, hard indeed!’ says he. 

« Arnor said: ‘I have been poorly all the summer; 
but when word came to me from Reekdale that they 
wanted help, all my aches left me, so that now I am as 
fresh as ever I was in my life.’ 

«<That is what you might call a miracle,’ said Sighvat. 

“ Arnor answers: ‘It is what I would call an occur- 
rence, and not a miracle.’” 

This anecdote from the sagas is given us by 
Professor Ker in an address made to the Viking 
Club. It has an obvious moral for any age, 
possibly more for our own than for most others, 
and may be particularly recommended to the at- 
tention of those who waste their energies in the 
pursuit of the will-o-the-wisps of certain forms 
of pseudo-philosophy which are much in vogue 
at the present day, and which are the despair 
of the rational intelligence. The conception of 
an ordered and law-bound universe, which is the 
chief conquest of science, and which the advanc- 
ing years steadily solidify, falls dishearteningly 
short of general acceptance. The heredity of 
the race at large predisposes most men to prefer 
imagination to observation, and to welcome what 
is irrational because it satisfies the instinctive 
craving for wonder. 

Now this craving for wonder is too essential 
an attribute of the human spirit to be ignored 
by science, or to be contemptuously ruled out 
of court in the great cause of man versus nature. 

nm has a claim upon the mind no less 
legitimate than fact, and the dry light of reason 
is naturally less attractive than the iridescent 
coloring of fancy. But the two are not hope- 
lessly at odds, as a superficial view would seem 
to set them, and the real world of science affords 
abundant scope for the exercise of the faculty 
of wonder. As science extends its boundaries, 
new Alps on Alps arise before its broadening 
view, and the mysteries which satisfy the child- 
ish imagination are replaced by mysteries of 
more unfathomable depth. The function of 
knowledge is indeed to regulate the imagination, 
but at the same time to afford it a vaster scope 
than ever before. Truly “on her forehead sits 
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a fire’’ potent to reveal hitherto unapprehended 
realms of wonder to the clarified vision. But 
just as the truest freedom of human action lies 
within the limits of submission to social law (as 
Goethe kuew), so the genuine freedom of the 
imagination is to be achieved, not by flouting 
science, but by accepting its restraining intel- 
lectual guidance. 

The quarrel of science, then, is not with the 
imagination as such, but with its superstitious 
vagaries and its perversities of flight. It clings 
to the toys of childhood when it might instead 
rejoice in the use of the instruments of explora- 
tion which science so freely offers. The cheap 
imposture of “spiritualism” still numbers by 
thousands its willingly deluded victims, and 
its superstitious taint may be detected, although 
disguised by refined verbiage, in some of our 
highest-sounding philosophies. There is no 
essential difference between the “ messages” 
delivered, through knockings or otherwise, by 
the vulgarest of charlatans, and the drivel of 
such familiars as “ Mr. Phinuit” as reported 
by our gravest adepts in psychical research. 
That crude manifestations of either sort should 
be taken seriously as attesting the existence of 
a spirit-world affords a melancholy illustration 
of the depths to which credulity may descend. 
It takes Thoreau s vigorous language to char- 
acterize adequately the state of mind which is 
moved by such evidence. 

“ Most people here [in Concord] believe in a spirit- 
ual world which no respectable junk bottle, which had 
not met with a slip, would condescend to contain even 
a portion of for a moment, — whose atmosphere would 
extinguish a candle let down into it, like a well that 
wants airing; in spirits which the very bullfrogs in our 
meadows would blackball.” 

Mr. Watts-Dunton has dwelt at much length 
upon the fact that the literature of the nine- 
teenth century, in its reaction from the didactic 
materialism of the eighteenth, is chiefly char- 
acterized by a revival of the sense of wonder. 
Man is governed by two great impulses, “ the 
impulse to take unchallenged and for granted all 
the phenomena of the outer world as they are, 
and the impulse to confront these phenomena 
with eyes of inquiry and wonder.” Yet the 
very century which is thus marked is also the 
one in which positive knowledge has made more 

igantic strides than in any century preceding. 
So far from deadening the sense of wonder, 
this increasing rationalization of the world for 
human consciousness has made it ever more 
strange in its underlying meaning, and more 
pregnant in its spiritual possibilities. This ap- 
pears to be a paradox, but it is the expression 











of a highly significant truth. Science admits it 
in such words as these of Huxley: “ Anyone 
who is practically acquainted with scientific 
work is aware that those who refuse to go be- 
yond fact, rarely get as far as fact.” ‘ Natural 
knowledge, seeking to satisfy natural wants, has 
found the ideas which can alone still spiritual 
cravings.” But, as we have already urged, 
while science opens new vistas of legitimate 
wonder, there is always the danger for undis- 
ciplined minds, that they will find in its teach- 
ings, imperfectly apprehended, only a new 
warrant for straying into the bog of supersti- 
tion in pursuit of some will-o-the-wisp of the 
imagination. 

So deep-seated is the irrational instinct in 
our imperfectly developed nature, so prone are 
the most intelligent of men to abdicate at times 
the throne of thought and mingle incognito with 
the superstitious populace, that one now and 
then almost despairs of the human mind, and 
is tempted to give up the strenuous search for 
ultimate truth and take refuge in that comfort- 
able philosophy which teaches that truth is 
whatever men wish to believe and think is good 
for them. This sugar-coated gospel of intellec- 
tual despair, this specious plea for opportunism 
in the management of the intellectual processes, 
is just now very much in fashion, but its evasion 
of all the difficulties at issue does not exactly 
commend it to the entirely serious thinker. It 
is discouraging, indeed, to make a list of some 
of the men who have most deeply influenced 
our modern age, a list including such men as 
Carlyle and Ruskin and Arnold and Renan and 
Tolstoy, men whose nobility of temper com- 
mands our respect and even our veneration, and 
then ask, with a recent English critic: “ Is there 
any one of them who has not tried at times to 
storm our judgment instead of convincing it, or 
has not bewildered our mind by some perversity 
or extravagance?” 

The critic just quoted is writing about Lord 
Morley, who stands in contrast with such men 
as have above been named because “he never 
leaves us in doubt about his meaning, motive, 
or method.” And then follows this striking 
sentence: “The chief reason why he is a stand- 
ard writer is that he is a standard mind, and at 
a time when standard minds are rare.” Now 
the standard mind does not waver before the 
gusts of doctrine, because it is convinced of a 
fundamental order in the universal structure. 
But its abiding belief in such an order serves 
only to heighten its sense of wonder as it studies 
the workings of the cosmic process. Such @ 
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conviction does not desiccate the mind, but 
swells it with the sap of luxuriant growth. It 
is Lord Morley who, in the very cause of war- 
fare upon superstition, pays tribute to the 
“ moods of holiness, awe, reverence, and silent 
worship of an unseen not made with hands” 
which are among the unalienable riches of the 
human spirit. The mind that has truly recon- 
ciled itself with universal law does not chafe 
under the salutary restraint, and the wonders 
which it has discarded as childish figments give 
place to others, sublimer far, as the imagination 
rises to loftier planes. In the new world of 
wonder thus revealed there is abundant room 
for romance, even if ghosts are banished, and 
for a religious faith that needs no miracles as 
crutches to support its tottering footsteps, but 
that stands erect in its own strength, with shin- 
ing eyes directed toward the unseen. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


THE INIQUITIES OF BOOK-PUBLISHERS form a 
theme apparently of perennial charm. Just why 
this particular class of business men should be singled 
out for wholesale reprobation in the public prints 
would be harder to understand were we not to take 
into account the nature of their business and the usual 
source of the attacks. The production and sale of 
books, while essentially a commercial function, is in 
a sense a semi-literary one also, and this makes its 
doings and methods matters of interest in the literary 
world. Then it is an old, old story, that the relation 
of publisher and author is one that it is not always 
possible to manage sweetly ; and when disagreements 
come and antagonisms arise, what more natural than 
that the author with a grievance, imaginary or real, 
should find his handiest and most effective weapon 
inhis pen? He is, in fact, too handy in its use; he 
is often hasty, sometimes angry, and liable to write 
not wisely but too well. Such a Boanerges of the 
pen has lately appeared in the columns of the once 
decorous “ Academy ” of London, in an article bear- 
ing the ingratiating heading, “The Insolent Pub- 
lisher.” Of course after such a happy beginning we 
know at once that all will go affably and well. And 
we are not disappointed; the gentleman certainly 
has a full pen, and writes up to his heading. To 
him, the Publisher (generically speaking; he does n't 
bother with him individually) is not only “ insolent ” 
wherever his dealings with authors are concerned, — 
he is “ a huckster in intellect,” “ignorant and puffed 
up,” “impudent, greedy, vain,” as lacking in courtesy 
and manners as he is “ pusillanimous ” and imbecile 
in his business methods. He has various other un- 
desirable qualities, but the chief and most unendur- 
able one is his insuperable insolence. He has “an 
insolent view of the public, an insolent and contempt- 











uous view of the serious author, and an insolent and 
contemptuous view of the whole business of letters ”; 
with the crowning culpability of being “a waddling 
mass of insolence.”” With which unflattering picture 
of the lordly British publisher, we leave him to the 
mercies of his countrymen and his reckoning with 
the Society of Authors. Coming back to our own 
iand, we find a recent article, very different in sub- 
stance as well as in regard for the amenities of civil- 
ization, not to say of literature, but containing some 
pretty strenuous criticism of book-publishers, in the 
pages of “ The Atlantic Monthly.” This article is 
on “ Honest Literary Criticism ”—something which 
it says does not exist in America. This is rightly 
regarded as a grave defect; and the charge against 
the publishers is a serious one when the author de- 
clares that the fault is primarily theirs. This ¢ 
repeated in many forms, runs through the dozen 
pages of the article. This author too has his bogy, 
which he tirelessly pursues. Not the publisher in 
his capacity of Insolent One, but in that of the Silent 
Bargainer, is the object of his attack. “The Silent 
Bargain” — something weird and mysterious, like 
Lawson’s furious one-sided combat with “The Sys- 
tem” or Faust’s compact with the Devil —is the 
device by which American publishers have accom- 
plished the wholesale debauchery of American lit- 
erary criticism.- This sinister “Silent Bargain” is 
made by the book-publisher with the publisher of 
book reviews, and consists simply in the use of adver- 
tisements as bribes for favorable notices of books. 
It is a quiet affair, but business-like and effective : 
nothing need really be said, — the understanding is, 
“No favorable notices, no advts,” and that is all 
there is about it. This is the spirit and the practice, 
according to this writer, dominating literary criti- 
cism in this country. The statements are made in 
a large generic sense — like saying that all men are 
liars, which even in our blasé day is thought too 
sweeping, and likely to do injustice to the few pos- 
sible exceptions when a comparatively truthful man 
is found here and there in the byways and corners 
of the land. It may be that the rash Scriptural 
generalizer’s preliminary utterance — “I said in my 
haste” — could be meditated with profit by this 
froward critic of criticism in America. 

THE LIFE OF A BUSY AND USEFUL BOOKMAN was 
that of Mr. A. R. Spofford, which came to an end 
last month, after more than fourscore years. Mr. 
Spofford began active life, before he was twenty 
years old, as a bookseller and publisher in Cincin- 
nati; he then spent several years in journalism, in 
the same city. His life-work, however, was in the 
Congressional Library at Washington, where, as 
librarian or assistant, he was in continuous service 
for nearly half a century. Mr. Spofford’s interest 
in books did not concern merely their care and cus- 
tody; his knowledge of their contents was prodi- 
gious, and covered all subjects and many languages. 
If a visitor to the library wished material for a 
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speech, an article, a sermon, or a book, Mr. Spofford’s 
ready hand, guided by his inexhaustible memory, 
found at once the desired volume, — if not on the 
crowded shelves of the old Congressional Library, 
then with equal readiness it was plucked from the 
pile upon the floor, the desk, the chair, the table, 
wherever it temporarily reposed in a disorder that 
was hopeless to others but never seemed to trouble 
him. Sometimes when a book was not in his own 
library he would tell at once in what library it could 
be found, and even its location — in what i 
stack or alcove, on what shelf, and even what posi- 
tion on the shelf; and he was seldom at fault, either 
in locating the book or in its proving to be the right 
one for the case. But with all his wonderful knowl- 
edge of books, there was one kind that he could not 
or did not care to understand — account books ; and 
this defect at one time came very near involving 
him in a serious difficulty with the Government. 
Mr. Spofford as librarian had charge of fees received 
from copyrights entered in his office as required 
law; and when his accounts were audited, in 1895, 
it was found that he was $22,000 short. This was 
an astounding disclosure — probably to no one more 
so than to Mr. Spofford. He had no idea what had 
become of the money, and as no one suspected him 
of dishonesty his friends made good the shortage and 
the Government accepted the settlement. When, a 
little later, the library was removed to its new build- 
ing, the astonishing discovery was made that the 
drawers in Mr. Spofford’s desk contained 
amounts of money — bills, money orders, checks — 
stuffed away among dusty papers accumulating 
during a period of a quarter of a century. He was 
allowed to keep the money, which he had already 

but was wisely relieved of further Tesponsi- 
bilities of a financial nature. The position of assist- 
ant librarian, which he held for the last ten years 
of his life, pleased him better, as it enabled him to 
give all his time and energies to the kind of books 
he really understood — which, as has been said, 
ineluded all kinds but account books. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE SMALLER COLLEGES is 
a matter much discussed of late, particularly in 
connection with Mr. John Corbin’s book, “ Which 
College for the Boy ?” lately reviewed in our pages. 
The interest of the subject may justify a quotation 
from a thoughtful and sensible letter that has come 
to our notice in a New York journal. “Why these 
plaints,” asks the writer, “from disco’ mothers 
and others about popular education in the East, 
when there are a dozen or more colleges whose 
doors are open at trifling expense to the ambitious 
and industrious student, institutions which offer as 
good courses in the classics, modern literature, 
mathematics, history and philosophy, as the large 
university?” Then follows some not extravagant 
praise of the writer’s own college, Middlebury, in 
Vermont, where his “fees to the college during the 
entire four years’ course amounted to less than 








$50. . . . The great universities have their advan- 
tages, and they are open to those who can afford 
them. By many, however, the advantages of the 
small college, for undergraduate work, are con- 
sidered superior, eg of expense. Be that 
as it may, the small New England college offers to 
those of slender purses four years of wholesome, 
gladsome life in the country, and a college educa- 
tion the worth of which is dependent upon the char- 
acter of the student himself.” It is the after life 
in the great world that tests the worth of the pre 
paratory training, and many useful lives and noble 
characters owe much of their foundation to the 
smaller but by no means inferior colleges, in the 
West as in the East. The “still air of delightful 
studies ” so dear to Milton is not exactly the prev- 
alent air at our monster universities, with their 
students numbering into the thousands, and their 
activities and interests counted by the score or by 
the hundred. ee e 

FREE LIBRARIES IN THE DARK CONTINENT are 
shooting their radiant beams in an ever-widening 
circle. Not that public libraries are yet very plenti- 
ful in the Desert of Sahara or in the rubber forests 
of the Congo; but in South Africa, within the juris- 
diction of Dr. Muir, Superintendent General of Edu- 
cation in Cape Colony, there has been a rapid growth 
of these institutions within the last fifteen years. The 
schoolhouse serves as the natural depository for these 
collections of books; the separate library building 
will come later. The remarkable growth in this 
department of public education is thus reported by 
the Superintendent: “In 1892 there were only 
twenty-two school libraries in circulation ; five years 
later there were 123; the following five years saw 
the number doubled, and the total of 1902 (247) 
was trebled by 1907 (733). But the past twelve 
months have witnessed the most remarkable headway 
of all, for in May, 1908, there were no fewer than 
1548 libraries scattered throughout the schools of the 
colony. These libraries are somewhat unevenly dis- 
tributed among the different school board areas, and 
in size they range from the modest bookcase, with 
its couple of dozen books, in many a private farm- 
school, to the well-stocked shelves of some of our 
colleges, where a couple of thousand volumes are 
available. The Cape division is in the proud posi- 
tion of having a library for every school, and the 
combined collections, if we mistake not, contain some 
30,000 boo! “4 . . . 

THE STERILITY OF OPTIMISM, so far as the pro 
duction of works of literature is con- 
cerned, is touched upon by the London “ Nation” 
almost at the same time (curiously enough) with 
Mr. Charles Leonard Moore’s treatment of the 
theme in the course of his recent Drat article on 
“The Solidarity of Literature.” Mr. Moore made 
our optimism and lack of depth “largely due to our 
material success, and to the fact that we have never 
known, as a nation, defeat, despair, and crushing 
grief.” A remarkable similarity of thought is to be 
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noted in the English writer’s article. “What 
weighs on our novelists,” he declares, “with even 

r pressure [than insincerity in dealing with sex 
problems] is the optimistic idealism which has the 
greatest aversion for any picture of life that is 
sombre, tragic, or even uncompromising. This 
mentaltemper . . . makes directly for lack of depth 
in our novelists. . . . Should our national prosperity 
have to meet the rude shock of a European war, or 
grave peril to any part of the empire, we should 
immediately see arrive a far more serious school of 
writers to interpret for us the handwriting on our 
walls.” Ilustrations of the quickening influence of 
national adversity upon a nation’s literature are 
spread before us in the history of Italy, of Poland, 
of Hungary, — and, prosaically prosperous though 
we are, of our own country in its internecine conflict 
over slavery. Yet, though we do not deny the soul 
of goodness in things evil, and the office of suffer- 
ing in revealing life’s deeper meanings, it is hard to 
believe that misery and anguish and even the dark- 
ness of deadly sin constitute the only soil whence 
springs the literature of power. “ L’Allegro” has 
its potent charm no less than “Il Penserosc.” 

THE KINDLINEsS OF AUTHORS has been less 
written about than their irritability and bad temper. 
Walter Savage Landor’s tempestuous outbursts of 
ae are more striking than Louise Chandler 

oulton’s little unremembered acts of kindness and 
of love. The throwing of a dinner service — china, 
silverware, viands, tablecloth and all— out of the 
window into the garden, is more theatrical than 
listening on a bed of pain to a would-be novelist’s 
reading of his own crude attempts at story-writing ; 
nevertheless one is glad to preserve the memory of 
such uncbtrusive services to struggling authors, — 
and Mrs. Moulton’s life was full of them. Asa 
sympathetic notice of her death puts it, “she did 
not seek requital; she did not demand gratitude ; 
she asked only opportunity to confer benefits. Her 
reward was to be beloved to a deyree known to very 
few women.” She seems to have had no enemies, 
impossible though it is often asserted to be to make 
warm friends without at the same time creating 
enmity in other quarters. Even envy and malice 
from her own sex shrank ashamed from attacking 
one so eager to turn her own success to the profit 
of others. 


UPEN OR CLOSED SHELVES FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
is a matter in which a judicious compromise seems 
the better plan. Sufficient freedom for practical and 
eensible can be given without turning the 
public loose in the book-stack, while special permis- 
sion for unrestricted freedom can be accorded in 
special cases. . This plan, already noted by us as in 
operation at Peoria, is favored by Mr. Ranck, the 
Grand Rapids librarian, whose methods and aims 
have occasionally in the past furnished matter for 
approving comment in these columns. In his recent 
Annual Report he says: “ The need of a larger place 





in which to keep a well-selected collection of twelve 
or fifteen thousand volumes is being felt more and 
more every year. A collection of this number of 
volumes would answer the needs of perhaps 80 or 
90 per cent of the adults who use the Circulation 
Department; and to have a relatively small, well- 
selected collection of this kind would be of greater 
service than to have free access to the whole collec- 
tion of the Library’s books.” The whole collection, 
it may be added, is about ninety-three thousand 


volumes. hon, thet 


How TO ENJOY BOOKS, THOUGH A LIBRARIAN, is 
not an insoluble problem, any more than is “ how to 
be happy, though married.” For the third time in 
its more than thirty years’ history, the American 
Library Association at its late convention devoted 
its attention to books rather than to methods of 
handling and housing and circulating books. Such 
papers as that by Mr. Henry E. Legler, of the 
Wisconsin Public Library Commission, on “The 
Dear and Dumpy Twelves,” and the one by Dr. 
Thwaites on “How to Get Parkman Read” — 
followed by bright, snappy, two-minute talks on 
various noteworthy books — helped to remind the 
assembled librarians that literature may serve other 
uses besides cataloguing and classifying and shelf- 
listing and gum-labelling. Those who (often to their 
sorrow ) have so much to do with the mere outsides 
and perishable materialities of books like now and 
then to have it newly impressed upon them that 
worth makes the book, the want of it the tiresome 
imitation, and the rest is all but leather (or more 
often cloth) and laminated wood-pulp. 

THE VOGUE OF DEVOTIONAL HYMNS, when the 
hymns really appeal to the people, is something pase- 
ing belief. That the collection of “Gospel Hymns ” 
bearing the name of Ira D. Sankey, who has re- 
cently died, was a popular book, must have been 
patent to anyone at all curious in the matter. The 
occasion of the hymn-writer’s death has brought to 
public notice the fact that this work and the same 
author’s, or more properly compiler’s, “Sacred 
Songs,” “Gospel Choir,” and “ Christian Endeavor 
Hymn Book” have circulated to the extent of more 
than fifty million copies. And yet there are those 
who assert that the English and the Americans are 
not music-lovers. Perhaps they would even cite the 
foregoing in confirmation of their assertion. 

BasE USES OF FAMOUS HOUSES might furnish a 
theme for a long chapter in literary history. The 
same wind that wafts to our shores reports of the 
saving of Coleridge’s house at Nether Stowey, of 
Johnson’s father’s house at Lichfield, of Balzac’s 
house in the suburbs of Paris, and of other historic 
dwellings, brings news of the conversion of Ruskin’s 
Denmark Hill house at Camberwell, where he wrote 
parts of “ Modern Painters,” into “a boarding-house 
for gentlemen.” Surely, the irony of fate could no 
farther go. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


MILTON’S “COMUS” IN WESTERN WOODS. 
(To the Editor of Tax Dra.) 

The writer thinks it but a simple act of justice, as 
well as a matter of interest to your readers, to make 
some mention in your columns of a literary event of such 
merit and distinction as the recent open-air perform- 
ances of Milton’s “Comus” by the Donald Robertson 
Company at Ravinia Park. It is not often that those 
who care for the greatest poetry are offered such an 
opportunity of high enjoyment. It must be admitted, 
first of all, that there were serious flaws in at least the 
rendering seen by the present writer. The worst of 
these were a number of most regrettable lapses of 
memory, by most of the actors, in the delivery of the 
lines, every syllable of which is sacred to the lover 
of poetry. Then, the parts of the two Brothers were 
very inadequately conceived, and distinctly below the 
level of the other acting. Again, one could have dis- 
pensed with some part of the uproar, especially that of 
the dancing village swains, which too closely recalled 
that of Comus’s crew, but lately subsided. 

But one is glad to have done with these obvious 
criticisms, and go on to the task of trying to 
express something of the delight which the masque 
awakened. Turf and trees and moonlight contributed 
their gentle influences; but the charm, the real poetic 

emanated from the actors who so fully 
entered into the power and beauty of the verse. Of 
course the recitation of lines so complex, with inversions 
and word-uses so remote from the familiar, is one of 
the difficulties of the piece, increased by the conditions 
of delivery in the openair. Another is the great 
of the speeches; while of course not all minds can be 
moved by the lofty thoughts which inspired Milton in 
the composition. But these obstacles seemed, for the 
most part, to lend wings to the imaginations of Mr. 
Robertson and his chief players. Miss Marion Redlich 
as the Attendant Spirit, and Thyrsis, Miss John as the 
Lady, and Mr. Robertson as Comus, were more than 
satisfying; they rally inspired. They delivered the 
great verse with a fitting sense of its meaning and 
beauty; they succeeded in creating a genuine poetic 
illusion; they brought out to the full the deep spiritual 
force of the piece. Miss Redlich brought to the 
of the Spirit a high sweetness and earnestness whi 
made the shepherd disguise ever transparent, and 
and closed the action with a worthy music. 
. Robertson’s Comus well expressed Mil‘ an's con- 
ception, —a being rooted in sensual evil, yet intellectual 
enough to play the philosopher and to find the best part 
of the game in the enslavement of others; high 
also, to feel the moral beauty of the Lady, and to quail 
and suffer before its light. The beautiful imaginative 
poetry of the lines received from Mr. Robertson a treat- 
ment truly sympathetic. 

Of Miss Alice John as the Lady one 
to speak without seeming extravagance. nobility 
of her conception of the part was assisted by her per- 
sonal graces, her nobility of head and form and bearing. 
Simplicity was rightly the key-note of all. Milton’s 
own Lady was a gentlewoman, acting a heightened and 

version of an experience of her own, made 
lastingly beautiful by the utmost art of a great poet. 
As such a gentlewoman, under such conditions, appeared 


ee 





Miss John. N there was of the cheap or mere- 
esos, thing of the eval trang of the sage At her 
first appearance, lost in the benighted wood, a girl’s fright 
and weakness were expressed as simply but convine- 
ingly as Madame Modjeska used, on her first entrance 
in “ Twelfth Night,” to put before us the sufferings and 
weariness of the shipwrecked Viola. But her womanly 
shines out when, in her perplexity, she resolves 
to have faith, to trust the promised protection of Comus; 
and its clear unquenchable light beams still but radiant 
throughout the temptation scene. Miss John’s work is 
too quiet, with the quietness of strength, fine and true, 
to catch the applause of those whom only contortion and 
violence can move; but all who care for the deep beauty 
of this scene must find satisfying food for thought in 
her rendering of it, — her calm reliance, amid the obvi- 
ous bewilderment of sense, on an inward strength; her 
ion of profound, still passion of the soul, which 
leaves the mind all clear to refute the wily sophistry of 
the false god. 

The delicious song and dancing of the nymph Sabrina 
(Georgie Kennicott) in her rush-and-lily adorned dress, 
with water-sprites attending, deligitfully closed the main 
action of the piece, whose incidental music, it must be 
added, is as charming as Milton’s praises would lead us 
to fancy. 

Milton’s genius was not dramatic, and a masque is 
not a play. The interplay of action and emotions on 
individuals is not the interest to seek in such a com- 
position, which is to the full drama somewhat as early 
Tuscan bas-relief to sculpture in the round. The Comus 
indeed “ masks” in the guise of persons high thoughts 
and the passion of Milton’s philosophic youth. To suo- 
ceed, as these actors have done, in making poetry so 
lofty and so exquisite live and take shape, is a high 
achievement. Marian Mean. 

Chicago, August 17, 1908. 


A CORRECTION FROM CAPTAIN AMUNDSEN. 
(To the Editor of Tae Drat.) 

In connection with your review of Captain Amund- 
sen’s book, “ The North-West Passage,” in Tax Drat 
of August 16, we note in the last paragraph that your 
reviewer points out some inaccuracies in the text, namely, 
first of all that the “Gjéa” is made to sail through 
Bellot, while the context and map show that it passed by 
it. We have the following letter from Captain Amundsen 
on this matter — and it seems only fair to him that some 
acknowledgement should be made, as the error seems 
to be due entirely to the translator. 

“The editor of The Athenwum sends me this morning his 
journal of the 11th July with a notice concerning my book, 
in which he tells me that I have been wrong in some names 
when I say that I passed ‘through Bellot Strait.’ I have 
now been looking to this, and find that there has been an 
error in the translation of my book, which please state as 
follows. In the original text, p. 44, I say, in speaking about 
the Bellot Strait: ‘Kl. 8 om morgenen passerte vi sas 
straedet,’ which has been translated by you: ‘At 8 A.M. we 
passed through the strait;’ but ought to have been, ‘ At 
8 A.M. we the strait, not through. It is a very bad 
mistake, which ought to be rectified as the pein 
very great one to everybody who studies the geography of 
the book.” 

In justice to Captain Amundsen, we hope you will 
give space to this letter. E. P. Durrox & Co. 


New York, August 25, 1908. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN ART EDUCATION.* 


That Professor Sir Hubert von Herkomer,’ 


eminent artist and art teacher, and for nine years 
Slade Professor of the Fine Arts at Oxford, oc- 
cupying there the chair recently left vacant by 
Ruskin, should have pronounced and original 
views on the subject of art education, is only 
what one would expect and desire. His book, 
“ My School and My Gospel,” describing his 
twenty-one years’ experiment in art education 
at Bushey, is a sort of apologia pro arte sua, 
and, as such, is not wanting in that personal and 
distinctive element that seldom fails to impart 
interest and reality to the narrative in which it 
is present. 

It was in 1883 that the Bushey school, des- 
tined to become rather famous in the world of 
art, opened its doors to some twenty-five pupils 
of both sexes, the only requirement for entrance 
being “‘a head from life, drawn in charcoal,” 
and the tuition fees being nothing whatever. 
The enterprise was purely a labor of love. Its 
author had “ made his career,” as he expresses 
it, and he wished to put to a practical test 
certain pet theories of his own in art education. 
Under such conditions, the school was Professor 
Herkomer, and Professor Herkomer was the 
school. Of the first beginnings he writes : 

“We were making a school under conditions never 
— before attempted — a school of art in a village. 

t was all an experiment, and no master in the world 
could have made it a success without the full-hearted 
and enthusiastic co-operation of the students. It was 
my good fortune to have the right material at the be- 
ginning, which was all-important for such a novel 
undertaking. An art atmosphere had to be created, 
and nobody, who has not tried to make a special atmo- 
sphere of this kind, can know what the task entails.” 

The effect of the school on the sleepy little 
village was interesting: the atmosphere created 
by master and pupils seems to have pervaded 
the primitive hamlet, to some extent, and to 
have caused a desire in those breathing it for 
some of the refinements and luxuries of modern 
life which they had hardly given a thought to 
before. A few words now on the peculiar doc- 
trine taught at Bushey. The author tells an 
anecdote of a famous painter who, every day, 
before putting brush to canvas, knelt down and 
= fervently to be protected from his model. 

much the same way the Bushey art students 
seem to have been taught to pray for protection 

* My Scuoon anp M By Professor Sir Hubert von 
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Herkomer, C.V.O., R.A., D.O.L., etc. Illustrated. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 








from their master. The personality of each 
pupil, his idiosynerasy even, the distinctive 
quality of his work, was what the teacher tried 
to reach and devolop. 

“The result of this method of teaching has been that 
the world cannot recognise my pupils in their works, 
and it will probably be said that I left no ‘ school ’ behind 
me. But I never could understand the advantage of 
squeezing the supple mind of a young painter into a 
master’s manner, from which he may never wholly extri- 
cate himself. It was the word ‘quality’ that most puz- 
zled and baffled the students; the weaker thought it was 
something J wanted, and did not realize that it was an 
essential part of good art. The word was on every lip; 
it was heard in the street of sleepy Bushey; it was heard 
in the social gatherings of the students; it was the last 
thought of the student when he went to bed, and the first 
when he got up. This question of quality certainly was 
the most difficult thing to get them to understand. How 
thankful I was when at last I could point to a 
part in a study that had attained the desired quality; and 
how bitterly disappointed I felt when I saw it slip away 
again, sometimes to return no more.” 

Elsewhere in the book he says: “I made the 
very foundation of my teaching ‘ the awakening 
in the student of the sensitiveness to painter-like 
qualities,’ and the discovery of individual bent. 
By this method it was interesting to note how 
every successful student produced a different 
kind of quality and brushwork, clearly proving 
that the insistence on that phase in the technique 
in no way interfered with the development of his 
own personal idiosyncrasy.” In this teacher’s 
system, care was taken that theory should follow 
and not precede practice. ‘The student must 
‘ build up,’ as it were, on himself first ; he must 
make some edifice in which to house the wider 
and immovable principles that underlie all mon- 
umental art. No master can be the builder of 
that edifice.” It was another marked feature of 
Professor Herkomer’s system to give personal 
advice and assistance to his pupils after they left 
his school and launched out for themselves. 
Their emancipation, wisely or not, was made 
gradual. They tock studios in the village, under 
the master’s eye, and were encouraged to consult 
him freely. Thus the abruptness of 
from the life class to the painting of portraits 
professionally, or the execution of other inde- 
pendent work, was modified for them, greatly to 
their advantage if we may credit their teacher. 
The discontinuance of Professor Herkomer’s 
teaching, after twenty-one years of signal suc- 
cess, and the closing of the Bushey school prob- 
ably forever, were due to something like an 
accident—some legal difficulty concerning build- 
ings and grounds. On such slight events do the 
destinies of empires and of art schools depend. 
But those were crowded years of glorious life for 
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the founder and head of the school. What he tells 
us incidentally of the by-products of his own and 
his pupils’ industry — the mezzotint engraving, 
the music-composing, the play-writing and play- 
acting and scene-painting, the school-magazine 
writing and editing, and other pursuits congenial 
to artists — makes it plain that a full and busy 
and sanely enjoyable life was lived at Bushey in 
those days. Considerable space and a number 
of illustrations are devoted to the highly success- 
ful and somewhat famous dramatic performances 
given in the master’s private theatre at Bushey 
and attended by celebrities from the great world 
outside — all, of course, untainted by the slight- 
est suggestion of commercialism or professional- 
ism or of anything but the pure love of art. An 
excellent story is told of an outsider’s attempt to 
turn to personal profit a charity performance of 
the Herkomer company by buying up all the 
tickets in advance and advertising them for sale 
at double the price paid. But the artist theatre- 
manager turned the tables on the speculator by 
immediately advertising two additional charity 
performances of the same play, with tickets at the 
old price. The mortifying and pecuniarily dis- 
astrous result to the speculator can be imagined. 

Of this portion of his life, when manifold 
interests and occupations were crowding every 
waking hour and not a few that should have 
been given to sleep, the author, who confesses 
himself to have been ever a glutton for work, 
says: 

“This was the period of my life when the work I 


imposed upon myself was so excessive that even greed 
could ask for no more. I worked at my portraits 
and subject-pictures, and I did etching as usual, con- 
sidering these to be my first duty. “But to this all- 
sufficient labour must be added the desi tee 
for my house, Guldwaetn hana: of tomes 
— of lectures for Oxford, where I eld the 
lade Professorship; the uninterrupted attendance at 
my school; the building-up of a stage-picture for the 
play; the writing of music for the same; the irritating 
work of correcting the copied parts for the orchestra ; 
and, finally, the most severe strain of all on the nerves 
— the rehearsing of a new play. I leave it to the reader 
to judge if this was a normal state of things. Yet dur- 
ing these months of excitement I was in good health, 
and retired to bed long after midnight without any 
feeling of fatigue. I had no assistance from stimulants, 
as I was a water-drinker and a non-smoker. But it was 
the result of the domination of mind over body for 
the time being — a condition, however, that could not 
last. Nor did it; for I have since paid the price for 
that pleasure-period in long years of bad health.” 

In the course of his narrative the author takes 
occasion to illustrate his theory of personality in 
art by an apt quotation from Mark Twain. 

“But methods of work are as various as are the 
temperaments of human beings. The mystery of tem- 





perament — or call it a ‘person’s nature ’ — is interpreted 
by that master, Mark Twain, thus: ‘Through all this 
steady drift of evolution the essential detail, the com- 
manding detail, the master detail of the make-up re- 
mains as it was in the beginning, suffers no change and 


“can suffer none; the basis of the character, the temper- 


ament, the disposition, that indestructible iron frame- 
work upon which the character is built, and whose shape 
it must take, and keep throughout life. We call it a 
person’s nature.’” 

The rich and varied experience of the author, 
who was, with his other tastes and gifts, some- 
thing of a psychologist, gives meaning and value 
to the following reflection : 

“In my readings of psycho-physiological works, I 
have not yet found an explanation of that mysterious 
cerebral condition, when a man suddenly feels he is ripe 
for a certain mental action. A stray word from another 
person may effect the ignition in the brain, and cause all 
the faculties required for that mental action to spring 
into life. It was ever so with me. A word from a col- 
league started my etching period; a word pointed to, and 
set me on to, enamelling; a word (and that from my 
eldest son, when he was only a Harrow boy) proclaimed 
the moment for the theatrical venture; even this book 
is the outcome of a word from a literary friend.” 

And the “literary friend” deserves our 
thanks. The story is told in a clear, rapid 
style, enlivened by frequent touches of humor, 
and, with all its fine and high idealism, exhibit- 
ing a keen, practical common sense and a know- 
ledge of the world and its human inhabitants 
that not all devotees of art are noted for possess- 
ing. There is something, too, of the sixteenth- 
century Italian craftsman’s resource and ver- 
satility in Sir Hubert von Herkomer. Born in 
Florence three centuries earlier, he might have 
been a second Benvenuto Cellini. He has cer- 
tainly proved his ability to write an autobio- 
graphic narrative not less interesting in its way 
than Cellini’s. The illustrations, mostly by the 
author or his pupils, are many and full of char- 
acter. The volume is handsome, even luxurious, 


in its style. Percy F. BickNELL. 








THE RE-WRITING OF AMERICAN HISTORY.* 


It sometimes happens that a historical writer 
lives to find that his efforts have influenced the 
general view of the period or person about whom 
he writes ; but not so frequently does an author 
announce his intention of reconstructing public 
opinion about a period of history so hackneyed 
as is the American Revolution. Mr. Sidney 

Fisher, a member of the Philadelphia 
bar, who has hitherto set several lances against 








*Tus StRvuGGLE FoR AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. In two 
volumes. By Sidney George Fisher. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 
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accepted opinions in his various “ true” con- 
tributions to American history, now devotes 
himself to the task of amending all existing his- 
tories of the Revolution, which are “ able theat- 
rical efforts, enlarged Fourth of July orations, 
or pleasing literary essays on selected phases of 
the contest.” 

Assuming that “no complete history of it 
[the struggle for Independence] has ever heen 
written upon the plan of dealing frankly with 
all the contemporary evidence and withholding 
nothing of importance that is found in the 
original records,” and that some of the most 
important factors in the struggle “have always 
been left to persons who were unable or unwil- 
ling to reveal them,” the author proceeds to lift 
the veil upon the hitherto obscure position of the 
Loyalists and their conflict with the Patriots, 
the war made by the latter upon the former, 
the controversy caused by Howe’s manner of 
carrying out his instructions, and the Clinton- 
Cornwallis controversy. 

He also finds no intelligent history of the 
various Navigation acts, the Smuggling acts, 
and the Writs of Assistance, whether the 
writs ceased after American resistance, or were 
continued in the other colonies. The effect of 
the revolt on British colonial policy he finds in- 
adequately treated, as also the lessons learned 
by the mother country. The Tory party has 
hitherto been pictured as an angel of darkness, 
and the Whig as an angel of light. No historian 
has described the twelve or thirteen acts which 
the colonists wished repealed, the conciliatory 
measures advanced by Britain, and her “ gentle 
and mild efforts” to persuade the Americans to 
remain in the empire. While “ Bancroft’s labo- 
rious pages and Hildreth’s colorless chronicle” 
are illuminated by “a very few citations, and 
these rather unimportant,” Fiske’s “ beautifully 
written” books are devoid of these aids to the 
reader in weighing the evidence submitted. Ar- 
raigning existing histories of the Revolution as 
“ written for profit, ignoring the sources, with- 
holding evidence,” and ignoring the fact that the 
revolt was the result of a “long uncertain strug- 
gle between the two opposing forces of colonial 
empire and separate independence ” still existent, 
the author defines his “ true” historical series, 
of which this volume is to be a part, as an effort 
to lead the reader back to the documentary evi- 
dence which constitutes the truth, so that the 
rising generation may learn to admire truth 
more than popular and clever generalizations. 

Agreeable to these claims and this announce- 
ment, the reader naturally looks in Mr. Fisher’s 





pages for much new evidence, and expects to 
sce many new sources there revealed. In this, 
however, he is likely to be disappointed. A 
glance through the footnotes shows constant 
repetition of use of the American Archives, the 
Annual Register, and the Journal of the Con- 
tinental Congress ; of the works of Hutchinson, 
Niles, Stedman, Elliot, Jones, Drake, and the 
plagiaristic Gordon ; and also the writings of 
Washington, the Adamses, Reed, and others — 
sources used by every writer upon the period. 
Apparently the novelty of sources must lie in 
the contemporary pamphlets, which have been 
freely consulted and often with excellent effect. 
Notwithstanding the avowed intention of the 
author to revise accepted history, the reader 
finds that in but few instances is there a depart- 
ure from accepted opinions. Even the varia- 
tions are statements of the view of the author 
rather than the discovery of some hitherto 
unused authority. To illustrate: instead of 
treating the Boston Tea Party as a spontaneous 
outbreak of some turbulent young-bloods of the 
lower social class, or a desperate effort on the 
part of the patriot leaders to prevent the tea 
being landed and confiscated at the expiration 
of twenty days, the author pronounces it a delib- 
erate attempt of the radicals of Boston, incited 
by messages from Philadelphia (!), to precipi- 
tate “an outbreak which would commit the 
party all over the country to a more violent and 
radical position. " 

The narrative opens with a description of the 
Navigation acts, prefaced by a chapter on the 
growth of free thought and movement after 
the Reformation, and closes with the dis i 
of the American forces after the Revolutionary 
War. An added chapter discusses one of the 
points claimed to have been omitted by prior 
writers. In it the author finds that England 
retrieved commercially the loss of the thirteen 
American colonies by the conquest of rith 
India, but that she has not in the further ex- 
tension of her colonial system ameliorated the 
conditions which caused the American colonies 
to revolt. All her colonists are still “ political 
slaves.” 

Descriptions of campaigns fill most of the two 
volumes, discovering little in novelty of state- 
ment or setting, but giving more than the 
accustomed space to incidents of the by-wars 
of England with France, Spain, and Holland. 
Balance and proportion are well preserved, 
except where local interest is permitted to pre- 
dominate, as in giving an entire chapter to the 
medizval tourney held by the British officers in 
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Philadelphia as a farewell to Lord Howe. The | years, and as to his later years there is but 
verdict of the public will probably be that the | scant information. The last nineteen years of 


author has scarcely met the standard of novelty 
announced in his preface ; that his “ true ”’ his- 
tory of the American Revolution does not differ 
in large degree from those heretofore written ; 
but that he has produced two interesting volumes 
on the subject which will be found attractive by 
the growing constituency of American historical 
readers. Epwin Ere Spargs. 








Two FAMOUS FLEMISH PAINTERs.* 


Mr. Weale’s sumptuous volume on the two 
famous Flemish painters, the brothers Van Eyck, 
is remarkable chiefly for its artistic rather than 
its literary features. The author, indeed, makes 
no pretension to literary skill; he does claim, 
however, that he has had access to all existing 
sources of information, and has been able to 
obtain reproductions of nearly all the paintings 
of the Flemish brothers, some of which are here 
published for the first time. 

Upon its artistic side the book is a notable 
contribution to the art works of recent years. 
The illustrations are mostly photogravures that 
are rarely beautiful examples of this art, and 

‘ are of great interest and value both to the stu- 
dent and the lover of pictures. They are so 
accurate as to bring the true spirit of the painters’ 
work before one, and it almost seems at times 
as if they even suggested the brilliant color for 
which the Van Eycks were so justly celebrated. 
It is rare indeed to find a work of art so pro- 
fusely and conscientiously illustrated, and in 
such a thoroughly artistic way. The reproduc- 
tion of the central part of the Adoration of the 
Lamb is quite a marvel of photographie work, 
and the same may be said of many others of the 
illustrations, especially the portraits. Some of 
these are wonderful in conveying the intense 
vitality and strength which pervade the por- 
trait work of Jan Van Eyck. 

The author is known as an authority on the 
art of the Netherlands, and his work embodies 
the results of long and patient research. It 
contains practically all that is known of the 
lives and works of these famous Flemish artists. 
This is not so very much, with all his pains- 
taking ; and the biographical part of the book 
is necessarily brief. Of the life of Hubert, the 
elder brother, nothing is known of the earlier 


* Husert anp Jan Van Eyox: Their Life and Work. By 


W. H. James Weaile. in photogravure, etc. New 
‘York: John Lane Co. 











Jan’s life can be fairly well traced, although in 
outline chiefly. 

These two men have undoubtedly had a very 
great influence upon the art of oil painting ; 
indeed many people still believe that they were 
the originators of this branch of art. It is 
true that the works of the Van Eycks were of 
very early date, for Hubert is supposed to have 
been born about 1365, and Jan about 1385; 
but oil painting had been known long before 
that time. What they really did invent was a 
new method of using oil in painting. They 
superimposed wet color upon wet color, which 
had not been done before, and thus achieved a 
brilliancy and luminousness so remarkable that 
it is not strange people thought their way of 
painting an entirely new thing in the world of 
art. This wonderful luminous brilliance re- 
mains in their pictures to-day, a most eloquent 
testimony to their consummate skill in using 
this artistic medium, the real power of which 
had been perceived by them for the first time 
in the history of painting. 

Some of the greatest painters of that early 
time must have been much influenced by the 
work of the Van Eycks. Leonardo da Vinci 
was born in 1452, just eleven years after the 
death of Jan Van Eyck. Holbein was born in 
1497, more than fifty years after Jan’s death. 
There can be no question that Holbein’s work 
was greatly stimulated by that of the Van Eycks, 
for many of his portraits are almost exactly in 
their manner. In the work of Leonardo this 
influence is not so strongly to be felt, but there 
are traces of it even with him. In fact, it may 
truly be said that there is no painter in oil who 
does not owe something to these wonderful men. 

Of this branch of his subject, Mr. Weale, 
strangely enough, has nothing to say. He does 
not deal with art criticism or art history to any 
great extent ; but he does refer one to the books 
where these matters may be found. More im- 
portant still, he gives a series of reproductions, 
most admirably done and most carefully and 
minutely described, whereby it is made possible 
to judge for oneself of the power and value of the 
artists’ works. By these reproductions, and the 
author’s very remarkable descriptions of them, 
one is put in touch with the real spirit and 
method of the Flemish brothers. Their master- 
piece is the “ Adoration of the Lamb,” which 
was painted for the Cathedral of Ghent, having 
been given to that church by Judoc Vyt and 
Elizabeth Borluit his wife, whose portraits ap- 
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pear in two of the panels. It is not known 
how much of this picture was painted by Hubert 
and how much by Jan, but it is certain that the 
two brothers were quite alike in their spirit and 
in their method in painting it. The spirit was 
that of true piety ; the method embodied an art 
in painting higher than had ever been known 
before. Brilliance of color, minuteness in de- 
tail, and skill in perspective far beyond previous 
knowledge, characterize this work so far as the 
technical part of it is concerned. There are 
grievous faults in drawing, and even in per- 
spective ; but in color it is a wonder and delight. 
The picture is somewhat panoramic in character, 
as it attempts the representation of many saints 
and groups of holy people quite impossible to be 
really united in one composition ; but there is 
one clear point of unity, and that is the pure 
religious spirit that pervades the work. There 
are processions of warriors and saints and her- 
mits and angels, and there are many scenes from 
the Bible story from Genesis to Revelation. 
As a background for all these things are mar- 
vellously painted landscapes, with walled towns 
and towers, rivers, bridges, trees, and meadows, 
painted with utmost fidelity, though almost in 
miniature, yet a lovely background nevertheless, 
and in themselves quite exquisite. The picture 
is almost a history of religion, and it certainly is 
one of the earliest and truest revelations of the 
art of oil painting. 

There are other religious pictures of great 
value and beauty, especially some of the Ma- 
donna and Child. It is in these, and in the 
portraits, that the influence of the Van Eycks 
upon Holbein can be easily traced. The draw- 
ing of the child in the Holbein Madonna at 
Dresden is almost identical with Jan Van Eyck’s 
representation of the Christ in His Mother’s 
arms. There is, however, a beautiful story 
about Holbein’s Madonna, telling that she is 
not holding the Christ Child in her arms, but a 
sick child brought to her for healing, while the 
Christ Child stands at her feet. This is prob- 
ably the truth about Holbein’s wonderful Ma- 
donna; but it is nevertheless true that the 
drawing of the child in the Madonna’s arms 
might almost have been copied from one of Jan 
Van Eyck’s pictures. 

In the portraits of Jan Van Eyck the resem- 
blance to Holbein is still more evident. Really, 
both masters adopted the same method. There 
is an amount of minute detail so marvellously 
Wrought out by both these painters that it 
seems almost impossible that a broad and strong 
effect should be produced. Yet it is produced, 





and the portraits stand out with a vividness that 
tells not only of the man’s character but throws 
light upon the history of his time. Such tell- 
ing of history in portraiture means genius. It 
was this that Velasquez and Rembrandt did ; 
nor has anyone ever surpassed their work. But 
Holbein and Jan Van Eyck are not far behind 
in portraiture, though they worked so many 
years before the other great masters who fol- 
lowed in their footsteps, at least to a certain 
extent. 

It seems that the elder of the Van Eyck 
brothers dealt little with portrait painting. It 
was Jan who painted the great portraits, and 
his fame must rest upon these even more than 
upon the religious pictures, because of their 
wonderful fidelity and truth to nature, which 
the subject itself often forbids in pictures of 
Madonnas and Saints. There is a richness of 
color and a tenderness of thought in these old 
Flemish painters that lingers about their works 
like a sweet fragrance as of rose-leaves in an 
ancient vase. This peculiar quality is quite dis- 
tinctive of the Van Eycks, and will remain their 
own so long as pictures exist. 

Wa rer Cranston LARNED. 








Two RECENT BOOKS ON SPAIN.* 


Perhaps no country of Europe has suffered 
so much as Spain from the delineations of 
travellers who have returned to write and print 
their more or less hysterical impressions of the 
land of the guitar and the castanet. It is the 
more refreshing, therefore, to find two serious 
and sympathetic studies of that country and its 
people, by writers, both Englishmen, who have 
been familiar with their ground for a quarter 
of a century. Both, it is true, are re-working 
old material, although they now present it in 
new and ampler form. Both hesitate, as well 
they may, to recommend Spain to the ordinary 
tourist. One of them, Mr. Havelock Ellis, 
writes in the preface to his book on “The Soul 
of Spain”’: 

“Spain is not an easy land to comprehend, even for 
intelligent visitors; and taken as a whole, it is by no 
means a land for those who attach primary importance 
to comfort and facile enjoyment. . . . She is interesting 
and instructive, in the hi fascinating for 
those who can learn to comprehend her, but these must 
always, I think, be comparatively few. For these few, 
however, the fascination is permanent and irresistible. 
It is a fascination not hard to justify.” 


*Tue Sout or Spain. By Havelock Ellis. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 
In Spain. By John Lomas. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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Mr. Ellis’s book is an attempt to interpret 

the genius of the Spanish people, as it is re- 
vealed in history, in religion, i in literature, and 
in daily life. There is no descriptive writing, 
no record of personal experience, no 
of political, industrial, or commercial conditions, 
but a thoughtful analysis of the “ essential 
Spain,” which, he says, — 
“Represents the supreme manifestation of a certain 
primitive and eternal attitude of the human spirit, an 
attitude of heroic energy, of spiritual exaltation, directed 
not chiefly toward comfort or gain, but toward the more 
fundamental facts of human existence.” 

There is perhaps little that is new in the book, 
yet the discussion, being philosophical and sug- 
gestive, forms interesting reading. The follow- 
ing sentence illustrates the general content as 
well as the style of composition. 

“The people of Spain — still sound at the core, and 
with a vigour of spirit which has enabled them to win 
strength even out of defeat — showed at one period at 
least in their history, from the conquest of Toledo to 
the conquest of Seville, an incomparable strength, free- 
dom, and vitality; even later, Spain still had the energy 
to find and to colonise the other hemisphere of the globe ; 
and later still, to bring spiritual achievements of im- 
mortal value to the treasure-house of humanity; while 
the forceful and plastic genius of Spain has moulded 
one of the strongest and most beautiful forms of human 
speech and one of the most widely diffused.” 

Throughout his study of Spanish traits and 
temperament, Mr. Ellis finds much African 
influence. He sees everywhere the underlying 
characteristics of the primitive sa — the 
word to be used in its larger sense. us, the 
simplicity, intensity of feeling, and love of idle- 
ness of the Spaniard, coupled with his aptitude 
for violent action, his austerity, his stoicism, his 
indifference to pain, as well as his delight in 
form and ceremony, are all manifestations of the 
aboriginal spirit. A general survey of Spanish 
life to-day and in the past shows that the ideals 
of valor and of heroism, the point of honor, 
the pride of the beggar, ceremonialism, mili- 
tarianism, the Inquisition, the bull-fight, the 
Dominican order, the Cid, Loyola, Cervantes,— 
indeed, nearly every characteristic usually sup- 
posed to be Spanish, as well as the principal 
institutions and personages of Spain, have 
their fountain-head in the elemental aborigine. 
Whether this is our old friend Probably Ar- 
boreal, or not, is unstated. 

The Spanish woman receives kindly treat- 
ment in Mr. Ellis’s hands. He studies her ana- 
tomically and otherwise with painstaking care. 
Full consideration is given to the tation 
of her eye, the texture of her skin, her hair, 
hands, feet, bust, and hips, without omitting the 





length of her skull or the peculiar curve of her 

ine. Her dash of eastern blood is responsible 
for the calm steadiness of her eye, as well as for 
the muscular control of her face which renders 
it a living shield. And this explains what has 
always been a mystery to us of northern race, her 
seeming composure under the blazing mirada 
or “long gaze” of the courteous Spaniard. 
The Spanish woman has reached high eminence 
in literature, in war, in movements for social 
reform, and even in the bull-ring. She may be 
unable, it is true, to read or to write. 


“But there is perhaps no European country where 


one realizes so clearly how little this really means. A 
Spanish woman of the people, who finds it a laborious 
task to write her own name, may yet show the finest tact 
and knowledge in ail the essential matters of living.” 

Mr. Ellis finds the women of present-day 
Spain superior to the men, both physically and 
intellectually. Far be it from the reviewer to 
take issue with this conclusion, yet he cannot 
quite follow the suthor’s reasoning when he 
accounts for this phenomenon by the sad deple- 
tion of Spanish manhood through wars, the 
Inquisition, and emigration to the New World. 
«“ We might explain the fine qualities of Spanish women 
to-day by supposing that, while the stocks that especially 
tend to produce fine men have been largely killed out, 
the stocks that tend to produce fine women have not 
been subjected to this process.” 

Just what kind of stock it is that produces fine 
women while leaving their brothers weak, the 
author does not say. 

Looking at the country as a whole, Mr. Ellis 
notes remarkable progress in cities and towns 
during the last two decades. Spain even stands 
ahead of most European states in the application 
of electricity. Discontent with the old order 
and zeal for the new have resulted, however, in 
the loss of many picturesque features which 
heretofore have constituted Spain’s charm for 
the foreign visitor. There is no complaint at 
the betterment of hotels, the improvements in 
sanitation, or the increased facilities for travel ; 
but there is genuine regret at seeing fine old 
churches used as convenient attachments for 
electric wires, and the talking-machine, or 
cinematograph, replacing the guitar and the 
malaguefia. 

That there is also a certain moral awaken- 
ing in Spain is shown by the recent movement 
to eliminate the most objectionable features 
of the bull-fight. This has been approved by 
prominent espadas —Mr. Ellis calls them 
“ toreadors.” : 

It may surprise Americans to read that our 
war with Spain and her consequent disburden- 
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ment of Cuba and the Philippines are the 
cause of much of her later development. In 
the author’s words : 

“The war has been beneficial [to Spain] in at least 
two different ways. It has had a healthy economical 
influence, because, besides directing the manhood of 
Spain into sober industrial channels, it has led to the 
removal of artificial restrictions in the path of com- 
mercial activity. It has been advantageous morally, 
because it has forced even the most narrow and ignorant 
Spaniard to face the actual facts of the modern world.” 

The Introduction to “The Soul of Spain,” 
together with the chapters on “The Spanish 
People,” “ The Women of Spain,” and “ Spanish 
Ideals of To-day,” contain all the matter that 
properly falls under the title of the book. 
The chapters treating of Seville, Don Quixote, 
Valera, Ramon Lull, and other disconnected 
subjects, are evident padding. Much of the 
matter has appeared previously in reviews and 
magazines. 

While Mr. Ellis’s book is useful for the 
library, Mr. Lomas’s, as its title “ In Spain” 
might imply, is serviceable on the spot. With 
true English assurance, the author expresses the 
belief that the traveller “‘ may take it in his hand 
as his sole guide and counsellor, and find in it 
all the information, other than that of local and 
ever-varying character, which he will need in his 
journeyings.” The work is, indeed, a revised, 
re-written, and enlarged edition of the author’s 
“ Sketches in Spain,” published in 1884. It is 
a fine book mechanically, containing a good fold- 
ing map and fifty excellent mostly new full-page 
photographs. The showy red cover is stamped 
with the arms of Spain in Spanish yellow. 

The style of writing is uninspired, to say the 
least ; while the great mass of detailed informa- 
tion, the result of careful observation and con- 
scientious record, produces a guide-book effect 
which is not attractive to the general reader. It 
is really a guide-book —a sort of Baedeker, with 
light clothes covering the dry bones of that pro- 
saic but useful work. Mr. Lomas tells us the 
proper train to take, where to obtain the best view, 
what to visit, and when. He names the pictures, 
describes the chapels, altars, pulpits, and tombs, 
and points out which window to study. To 
many there will seem to be an overweight of 
ecclesiastical architecture ; for if the churches 
were omitted, the book would probably be re- 
duced a third in size. Although the principal 
rm paintings are designated, the criticism 

them is too general and too fragmentary to 
be valuable or satisfying. 

The chapters are arranged in the form of an 





itinerary, beginning at Irun, proceeding south- 
ward by way of Burgos, Valladolid, and Sala- 
manca, to Madrid, thence through the cities of 
Andalucia to Gibraltar, and back by Granada 
and the Mediterranean coast to Barcelona. 
Northern Spain is then crossed, visiting the 
rincipal towns to Vigo, where the trip ends. 
is tour occupies about six months, starting at 
the close of October, wandering through the 
south in the winter months, taking the Mediter- 
ranean in early spring, and sailing away before 
hot weather begins. It is a long trip, yet not 
a leisurely one. Let no man imagine, if he goes 
with Mr. Lomas, that he is to sit at little café 
tables and watch the life drift lazily by. Every 
day is a busy day, although perhaps not a hard 
one. The traditional hardships of Spanish travel 
are thus dismissed : 

“Every needful comfort, and, indeed, not a little 
luxury and up-to-date fruits of science, will be met with; 
and if, here and there, something be lacking, there will 
be shown such an amount of goodwill and helpfulness, 
such honesty and laborious striving to make up for de- 
fects, that the want will call only for a laugh.” 

Like most writers on Spain, Mr. Lomas has 
not been able to refrain from depicting a bull- 
fight, although he is mercifully brief, remember- 
ing possibly that we have heard it all many 
times before. We find nothing new in his ac- 
count except the novel statements that chulos 
carry “red flags,”’ and that the matador uses a 
“short Toledo blade.” 

In common with Mr. Ellis, the author per- 
ceives a great advancement in Spain during the 
last twenty-five years. He says : 

“It has become possible to pass and to uphold laws 
ensuring security of life and property. The almost un- 
unrivalled natural resources of the country are being 
rapidly developed; liberal institutions are being set on 
foot; the national indebtedness has shrunk into manage- 
able proportions, and the foreign creditor is content. 
Notable efforts are being made to free the land from 
the tyranny of priestcraft.” 

Both of these volumes are substantial addi- 
tions to our rapidly growing stock of books 
descriptive of this interesting country. ‘“ The 
Soul of Spain ” will be enjoyed at home by the 
man who is interested in the history and psy- 
chology of nations, even though he may not 
subscribe to the savage or superiority-of-woman 
theories. “In Spain” will be most helpful to 
the traveller, and more especially to the anti- 


quarian or the ecclesiologist. Neither book has 


any special message for the idle or purposeless 
traveller. Not much consideration can be shown 
the “ nimble tourist” by men who devote a week 


GerorcE Grirrin BROWNELL. 


to Toledo. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH 
TRAGEDY.* 


In tracing the course and development of 
English tragedy, Professor Thorndike first ex- 
plains the meaning and scope of the term, and 
of the two principal ideas — the Senecan and 
the Medieval — which enter into it. He then 
shows how these two elements fused in early 
English tragedy, and how the resultant English 
form developed and reached its height in the 
hands of Marlowe and Shakespeare ; how the 
evolution proceeded, under the less wholesome 
conditions of English life in the times of 
James I. and Charles I., in the work of the 
later Elizabethans and especially Beaumont 
and Fletcher; how this somewhat hectic and 
unwholesome English literary tradition, as it 
existed at the closing of the theatres in 1642, 
was carried on at the Restoration ; how French 
pseudo-classic influence steadily worked upon 
this English tradition for a century, — the con- 
flict between pure English tragical tradition and 
the pseudo-classic being shown in the work 
of Dryden, Lee, and others, — until out of the 
two was established a highly conventionalized 
stereotyped form which was the 
legitimate tragedy of the eighteenth century, 
and extended over into the nineteenth. He 
points out the elements of revolt from this con- 
ventionalized type in Lillo’s “ George Barnwell” 
and in the practise of the writers of the romantic 
movement so far as they turned to tragedy. But 
these elements of revolt came to naught, and this 
history of the i comes to an end with 
the retirement of Macready from the manage- 
ment of Drury Lane in 1843. 

Professor Thorndike is quite right in attri- 
buting to the theatrical conditions of the time 
much of the responsibility for the failure of the 
great poetical romantic movement of 1790-1832 
to produce tragedy. The two patent theatres 
which alone had the right to produce tragedies 
were overstocked with older plays, and in gen- 
eral were moribund. Opportunity and incen- 
tive for the great poets to learn the needs of the 
theatre, and to adapt their conceptions to the 
requirements of actual performance, were lack- 
ing. The poets wrote dramas which, however 
brilliant in composition, were not actable, and 
thus arose a closet drama of great literary merit. 
To the lover of true drama, these closet dramas 
are a sad memorial of what might have been. 





*Tracepy. By Ashley H. Thorndike, Professor of English 
in Columbia University. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 





One cannot but think that some of these men 
could have met both demands — could have 
written plays which were good for the stage 
and good as literature ; and thus the long con- 
tinued separation between literature and the 
stage might have been avoided. 

Professor Thorndike’s book is the third to 
appear in Professor Neilson’s series of histories 
of English literature by types, following “ The 
Popular Ballad ” by Prof. F. B. Gummere and 
“ The Literature of Roguery” by Mr. F. W. 
Chandler. One may have some doubts as to the 
practicability of treating all English literature 
on this plan, but Professor Thorndike has demon- 
strated that tragedy may be so treated to advan- 
tage. He has traced the development of tragedy 
skilfully, and has held firmly to the idea of its 
evolution as a species. Except, perhaps, for the 
chapter of fifteen pages on Shakespeare, he has 
not deviated from his purpose. The species is 
his interest, not the individual; and, with the 
single exception noted above, individuals are 
treated as stages of the developing species, not 
in a series of individual essays as in Ward’s 
“ English Dramatic Literature.” 

The interest of the book consists in its han- 
dling of familiar matter from this unifying point 
of view, rather than in its contribution of new 
facts to scholarship ; although it is but fair to 
say that Professor Thorndike has had to work 
almost from the ground up in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and that his book is dis- 
tinetly a contribution to our knowledge of this 
period. On the whole, he is to be congratulated 
on the accomplishment of a piece of sound 


scholarly work. C. M. Harnaway, Jr. 








A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF THE 
PHILIvPINES.* 


The volume of “ Bibliography of the Philip- 
pine Islands "’ is issued as a part of the extended 
series on “‘ The Philippine Islands, 1493-1898,” 
and a small edition of it is also issued as a sep- 
arate publication. The text proper of the series 
—§i. e., its historical documents — ended with 
Volume 52, and the two remaining volumes of 
the fifty-five are to be given to an analytical 
index. 

The series as a whole is a monument to the 
untiring devotion of the editors, Mr. James A. 

* BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PHILIPPINE IsLanDs, PRINTED AND 

Robertson. Cleveland: 


Manuscript. By James Alexander 
Arthur H. Clark Co. 
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Robertson and Miss Emma Helen Blair. They 
have accomplished their task amid many un- 
toward circumstances. Not long after the first 
volumes of the series had appeared, in 1993, it 
became apparent that there was not yet sufficient 
interest in the past of the Philippines to furnish 
the financial support necessary for a work of this 
magnitude. But the publishers, facing the loss, 
stood by the editors in the determination to carry 
out their undertaking. And the latter have kept 
at the task while for five years their only hope 
of reward lay in the recognition of work well 
done. Forced to a strict economy in the prose- 
cution of their enterprise, they have at the same 
time been obliged to enlarge their personal activ- 
ities as editors and producers of material, while 
also burdened with the drudgery of the merely 
clerical labors which such a work involves. 
Scholarly fidelit, of this sort deserves mention ; 
and this is the excuse for a digression at the very 
beginning of this review. The series of which 
this Bibliography forms a part is not without its 
defective features, failures of omission chiefly ; 
it is doubtless not as good as its own editors 
could have made it with better support and more 
substantial encouragement. But it is neverthe- 
less a work of great significance and value — the 
most important achievement in its field, and 


.indispensable in any Philippine library or col- 


lection. 

This Bibliography is one more proof of the 
care and conscientiousness that have gone into 
the editing of the work as a whole; and like- 
wise it gives evidence of the knowledge accu- 
mulated during the preparation of the preceding 
volumes. Passing over, for the moment, the 
discussion of its scope, it may be said that, 
within the limits which he outlined for himself, 
Mr. Robertson’s work is both thorough and 
accurate. Down to the special index of names 
which closes the volume, painstaking attention 
to detail is everywhere apparent. 

After stating the purposes and limitations of 
the volume, Mr. Robertson gives some fifty pages 
of usefully condensed information regarding the 
chief public and private collections of Philippine 
manuscripts and printed works in the world ; 
also regarding Philippine linguistics, maps and 
cartography, photographs and views, museum 
collections, etc. The collections of manuscripts 
in Spain occupy, of course, preferential import- 
ance of space ; and owing to the special value 
of the Seville archives for Philippine history, a 
dozen pages are taken up with the indexes of 





Philippine documents there preserved. Only | 


lately, Professor H. E. Bolton, investigating the 
national archives in Mexico City, turned up a 
lot of suspected but hitherto unlisted material 
on the Philippines ; and the scope of that material 
is here indicated. The information as to the 
chief collections of Philippina in the United 
States is of direct practical value to any Amer- 
ican student who may take up serious work in 
this hitherto neglected field. 

Only a fourth of the bibliographical text pro- 
per is devoted to printed works. First comes a 
list of the major Philippine bibliographies, with 
some very practical and pertinent commentaries 
thereon, — the list also including various minor 
works in Philippine bibliography and special 
bibliographical lists, even also notes of rectifica- 
tion in periodicals as well as pamphlets and 
books. There follows a list of other bibliog- 
raphies mostly general in their nature, under 
which the Philippines or some phase of them 
are treated ; also catalogues of public and pri- 
vate libraries and sales catalogues listing Philip- 
pina. This list, and the one following it, covering 
books and pamphlets on the Philippines which 
append bibliographies or contain bibliograph- 
ical data scattered through their text, possess a 
reference value quite unique, as the information 
is nowhere else available. The last and largest 
list of printed titles is the only one that falls 
under the head of General Bibliography. It 
is comprised almost entirely of printed books, 
pamphlets, etc., which have been published in 
whole or in part in the preceding fifty-two vol- 
umes of “‘ The Philippine Islands, 1493-1898,” 
with the addition of some few very rare works 
which have not been drawn upon directly for 
that work. The special value of this list lies 
in the descriptions, location of copies so far as 
known, and other data regarding the rarer 
works on the Philippines. 

The bulk of the volume is devoted to manu- 
scripts. Here the first hundred pages are 
occupied with a chronological list of the manu- 
scripts published in whole or in part in the 
series of which this Bibliography is a part. 
Very complete descriptions, especially of the 
more important of these manuscripts, are also 
afforded. In the second and larger list of 
manuscripts, those not published in the series, 
descriptions are sometimes appended, and some- 
times not. Some of these manuscripts have 
been cited from other Philippine bibliographers 
and authors, who have not always described or 
located them. The memoranda made in various 
archives for this work in many cases give only 
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the dates and a general idea of the character of 
the manuscripts that have not been transcribed. 
Moreover, the work was originally planned to 
cover Philippine history only up to 1800, which 
is one reason for there being relatively fewer 
manuscripts of the nineteenth century. How- 
ever, the Ayer Collection in Chicago and the 
manuscripts in the Library of Congress, these 
latter ing mainly to Guam, have helped in 
part to fill the hiatus here ; and full descriptions 
are also given of manuscripts in these two libra- 
ries. Of course, one volume could not begin to 
hold a complete list of manuscripts about the 
Philippines ; nor has the time come when any- 
one could make such a catalogue. Even the 
better-known collections of such manuscripts 
in the archives of Spain have not yet been 
thoroughly overhauled ; while the archives of 
Manila and those at Mexico City — to mention 
two highly important ‘sources for the future 
study of Philippine —remain as yet 
and the latter scarcely examined. 
But this volume presents, as stated in the in- 
troduction, “ more manuscript Philippine titles 
than all other bibliographies together” — many 
more, in fact. Moreover, ‘manuscripts are cited 
for almost each year of the Spanish régime; 
and thus the manuscript division forms in itself 
almost an epitome of Philippine history.” 

Mr. Robertson, then, has not undertaken to 
prepare a full comprehensive bibliography of 
the Philippines. Such a work could not be com- 
prised in any one octavo volume. This opening 
still exists, for none of the Philippine biblio- 
graphies previously published has fully covered 
the field, even of printed titles. Retana’s recent 
Aparato bibliogrdfico lists more titles than any 
other, and is useful in many ways ; but the most 
practical working bibliography, especially for 
the American student, is that formed of the two 
lists of Mr. A. P. C. Griffin (Library of Con- 
gress) and Mr. T. H. Pardo de Tavera, both 

blished in one volume by the Bureau of 

Affairs of the War t at 
Washington. This work being readily avail- 
able, Mr. Robertson's purpose has been, as 
regards printed Philippina, to point out the 
sources for a complete study of Philippine bib- 
hography, while also setting forth the main 
rare works in this field ; and to 
epi coer raglan tension ave 
This task, well performed, makes a work swi 
generis and indispensable for every library pre- 
tending to cover this field at all and for every 
special student therein. 
James A. LeRoy. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


The root of all evil, in Dr. George 
righthanded M. Gould’s philosophy, is eye-strain. 
or lefthanded* Or, to put it less epigrammatically 
and more truthfully, the eye and its diseases are 
of more far-reaching significance than is commonly 
suspected. In Dr. Gould’s book on “ Righthanded- 
ness and Lefthandedness ” (Lippincott) the eminent 
oculist clearly, and for the first time so far as we 
know, shows the part played by the eye in deter. 

which shall be the dominant hand and foot. 
Historically, righthandedness begins with the choice 
of that hand to hold and throw the spear, and of the 
left to carry the shield and protect the vital organs. 
the position of the heart dictating this division of 
duties. Then, the right being the operating hand, 
the right eye is naturally called upon more than 
the left to watch and guide its motions, until, by the 
hereditary transmission of acquired peculiarities (in 
which the author declares himself a believer), the 
right eye, and with it the right hand and foot and ear, 
acquire an almost invariable superiority over their 
mates. In the vaguely groping and sprawling infant 
it is the hereditarily dominant eye, says our oculist- 
author, that decides which hand and foot shall have 
the preference in action; and with this instinctive 
choice comes also the beginning of that differentia- 
tion in the cerebral hemispheres which makes the 
sinistral “the correlated centre for speech-ph x 
and also for speech-writing. The exceptions, the 
left-handed — some six per cent of mankind — are 
accounted for by the occasional enforced develop- 
ment of sinistro-expertness because of accident or 
disease ; and this peculiarity, though not commonly 
traceable from father to son, reappears sporadically 
in the race. Grievous is the wrong done to a left- 
handed child in trying to make him over into a 
right-handed one. The speech-centre has become 
located, the left eye has established its superiority, 
and nothing but confusion and eye-strain and all 
sorts of misery can result. The book’s eight chap- 
ters, two of which are reprinted from “ Biographic 
Clinies,” and the others collected from medical and 
scientific journals, treat chiefly of writing and the 
writing-posture in relation to the eyes and to spinal 
curvature, with useful advice and information in 
other kindred matters. The author’s preliminary 
list of previous theories as to the origin of right- 
handedness omits the shield-and-spear explanation, 
as if it were here advanced for the first time, which 
of course it is not. The eye’s leading part in the fix- 
ing of righthandedness or lefthandedness is proved, 
in some sort at least, by embryology. 
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It is a curious point — upon which 


p= nem only Doctor Johnson could make the 


Shakespeare 


did not write. ‘adequate gibe — that not only is a 
Shakespearean editor required to determine what 
plays may rightfully be attributed to the master, 


but in collecting the plays wrongfully attributed to 
Shakespeare the apocryphal editor must exercise & 
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similar care and shut out of his volume those plays 
that have not often enough been wrongly attributed! 
Some two-score plays have had the dangerous honor 
of being assigned to Shakespeare; but fourteen of 
these, in the editor’s opinion, may legitimately find 
place in “The Shakespeare Apocrypha,” a volume 
carefully put together by Mr. C. F. Tucker Brooke, 
a Rhodes Scholar who is at present Senior Demy 
of Magdalen College, and which is issued from the 
Oxford Press. Mr. Brooke’s collection meets a defi- 
nite need. Many a student of Elizabethan drama, 
not to speak of many a reader of Shakespeare, has 
often wished to have ready access to the pseudo- 
Shakespearean dramas, only a few of which, like the 
“Two Noble Kinsmen,” have been conveniently at 
hand. To have now in one volume not merely the 
often reprinted plays, but also (in seven instances) 
the first really careful modern reprint, and in one in- 
stance (“Sir John Oldcastle”) the only reprint of the 
only right version, is a real boon. To name the con- 
tents is to give a sufficient comment on Mr. Brooke's 
volume: Arden of Feversham, Locrine, Edward IIi., 
Mucedorus, Sir John Oldcastle, Thomas Lord Crom- 
well, The London Prodigal, The Puritan, A York- 
shire Tragedy, The Merry Devil of Edmonton, Fair 
Em, Two Noble Kinsmen, The Birth of Merlin, Sir 
Thomas More. Of these plays Mr. Brooke gives us 
a careful text in the old spelling, and adds a well- 
written fifty-page introduction and some notes. It 
is unfortunate that the notes are so scanty: herein 
the volume fails of being definitive. It is to be hoped 
that in a future edition the editor will add copiously 
to his annotations, and thus make his book indis- 
pensable. When so much has been well done, it 
is a pity not to do the needful rest and make the 
work completely satisfying. Regarding the plays 
rejected, there is no need to quarrel with the editor’s 
taste: as in an anthology, both rejection and inclu- 
sion are extremely provocative of dissent in some 
quarter or another. Mr. Brooke has, at the very 
least, made a good choice of plays. 


The “psychic Anyone who has perused M. Flam- 
researches” of marion’s writings upon procedures 
anastronomer. seemingly at variance with the recog- 
nized laws of nature will anticipate that there is 
nothing notable to be found in the more extended 
work lately appearing in English with the title 
“Mysterious Psychic Forces” (Small, Maynard & 
Co.). The book is, indeed, a compilation, with re- 
cent additions, of a long record of séances with 
“mediums ” of all sorts and conditions, whose chief 
occupation is that of moving tables and “ material- 
izing ” theatrical properties in a more or less baffling 
‘manner. Upon such narratives a rather extreme 
“ spiritualistic” interpretation is elaborated. To one 
convinced of the soundness of this position, or one 
inclined to such belief, the collected data must be 
tremendously portentous, To one who expects that 

igations emanating from a man with astronom- 
ical training would be marked by the qualities we 
should naturally look for from such a souree — 





exactness of conditions, laborious accumulation of 
evidence, expertness in detecting sources of error, 
and caution in conclusions — the record will be 
equally disappointing. The author assumes at the 
outset of his studies a definiteness of attitude and 
confidence of elimination of sources of error which 
he would not assume at the close of a long astro- 
nomical research. M. Flammarion is, indeed, the 
conspicuous example of a man of science utterly con- 
fused, even dazed, by the overpowering dominance 
of “ facts”; quite unmindful that the type of “fact” 
that thus staggers his reason but reflects the manner 
of his predilections. Had he really described facts, 
the record would have been brief: “In the presence 
of such and such a medium, I have apparently 
observed such and such behavior of inanimate ob- 
jects. I did not succeed in discovering how the 
effect was produced.” Just what the interest or the 
interpretation of the alleged phenomena may prove 
to be, when their modus operandi is frankly con- 
fessed, is still left to uncertainty. . 


siplabbalittin With no apologies or acknowledg- 
or ee ments to old Roger Ascham, Mr. 
fo sehoolmanter®. ‘a sthur Christopher Benson has en- 
titled his latest book “The Schoolmaster ” ( Putnam). 
However, he has scarcely anything to say on the 
subject of classical education, his pleasantly informal 
chapters having to do with the general relations be- 
tween masters and pupils and between the master 
and his colleagues, with brief dissertations on such 
subjects as holidays, sociability, religion, moralities, 
intellect, originality, praise, discipline, devotion, and 
a few more of like sort; and so it need not be feared 
that he has stolen any of the excellent Ascham’s 
thunder. The book is announced as a companion 
volume to the author’s “ Upton Letters,” and it serves 
as an acceptable sequel and complement to that 
thoughtful and stimulating work. It has also some- 
thing more of definiteness and reality and terseness 
than that series of imaginary letters, admirable and 
“ convincing ” though those letters are. As a sample 
of the later book’s quality, let us quote a few lines 
that might well be pondered, not only by school- 
masters, but also by others, perhaps by book-reviewers. 
“One form of affectation has, I believe, very bad 
results. It is the custom of many teachers to speak 
as if all the authors whom they were expounding 
were equally valuable. I do not think that anything 
destroys the critical and appreciative faculties in boys 
so quickly as this. I believe myself that it is good 
for a teacher to have strong prejudices, just as Dr. 
Arnold’s feeling for Livy partook, as his pupils said, 
of an almost personal animosity.” The writer takes 
occasion to deplore the present excessive devotion to 
athletics in school and university, a protest rendered 
the more effective from his own record as a football- 
player. Like many who write much and easily, Mr. 
Benson has his mannerisms, among which one can- 
not but note his fondness for the word “apt” to 
denote customary action, a usage of questionable cor- 
rectness, but pardonable if not carried to excess. 
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About peacocks, In the middle ages, and long before, 
flowers, gardens, the peacock was regarded as a sym- 
and other things. bol of eternity, of immortality. Thus 
we are informed in the preface to “The Peacock’s 
Pleasaunce” (Lane) —a collection of graceful, al- 
most poetical, essays on themes chiefly rural, and 
having to do largely with birds and gardens and 
flowers, and also weeds, while two addresses on art 
education complete the volume. The book is by 
“E. V. B.” (in quotation marks ), who is apparently 
a woman, and one of fine sensibilities, mystical in 
her moods and given to symbolism in their literary 
expression. In the semi-suggestions of the super- 
natural that sprinkle her pages, as well as in the veil 
of mysticism thrown over all, there is something 
almost Hawthornesque— a nameless charm that 
makes one forgive the “fine writing” in which the 
author is prone to indulge. Let us quote one short 
passage which, with many others, falls on the ear 
with more than a faint reminder of Hawthorne. The 
Professor's daughter has seen a startlingly strange 
insect, and the Professor says: “‘Call me should 
the thing reénter the house. I will immediately 
come, and will straightway bottle him ; or I will con- 
strain him weightily between the leaves, within the 
covers of one of my biggest books.’ Having thus 
spoken, the Professor retreated into his study, shut- 
ting out the whole of the outside world, immersed, as 
was his wont, for hours in the old, strange world of 
books — for him more familiar, more illimitable than 
the’ other.” Seven photo-prints of handsome pea- 
cocks, and a fanciful frontispiece also containing 
peacocks, appropriately illustrate the book. 


Mr. Horace Bleackley’s “Story of a 
Beautiful Duchess” ( Dutton) proves 
to be a biography of Elizabeth Gun- 
ning, a famous Irish beauty who became successively 
Duchess of Hamilton and of ll, served as one 
of Queen Charlotte’s ladies of the bedchamber, and 
was otherwise a person of much social distinction. 
The book presents a very attractive appearance ; the 
binding, presswork, and illustrations do ample justice 
to the elegance of the theme. The story is enter- 
taining and easily read; it might be objected that 
the author has included a needless amount of petty 
seandal, but it is hard to give a truthful picture of 
English society in the eighteenth century without 
including a certain amount of such material. Still, 
after completing the book the reader is likely to ask 
if the author’s efforts have really been worth while. 
No doubt the Duchess was as good and womanly as 
she was beautiful, but she scarcely requires a biog- 
raphy of nearly four hundred pages, which, while it 
adds much to our knowledge of the Duchess, adds 
little to that of her country and age. Aside from a 
tendency to idealize his subject, the author appears 
to possess the qualities of a good historian, which 
might have shown to better advantage in a larger 
field. Some charming portraits of the Duchess, and 
of other notables of her day, add materially to the 
attractiveness of the volume. 


The story of 
a famous 
Trish beauty. 





NOTES. 


Mr. Mitchell Kennerley publishes a new edition of 
“ Everyman,” for which Mr. Montrose J. Moses has pre- 
pared notes, a bibliography, and an elaborate introduction. 

The Oxford edition of Keats, as edited by Mr. H. 
Buxton Forman, is now reissued by Mr. Henry Frowde 
in i ive form, with clear type, thin paper, and 
bright red covers. 

A manual of “ Elementary Algebra”’ is one of the 
«“ Twentieth Century Text-Books ” of the Messrs. Apple- 
ton. It is the joint work of Professor J. W. A. Young 
and Lambert L. Jackson. 

Two new volumes in “Lippincott’s Educational 
Series ” are the following: “The Educational Process,” 
wy Mr. Arthur Cary hman, and “The Study of 

ature,” by Dr. Samuel Christian Schmucker. 

The Jvhn Lane Co. publish an illustrated edition of 
the play “Beau Brummel,” as written for the late 
Richard Mansfield by Mr. Clyde Fitch. A portrait of 
the actor and several other illustrations adorn the 
volume. 

“A Dictionary of English Literature,” by Mr. M. 
McCroben, is published by the Messrs. Routledge (New 
York: Dutton) in their “ Miniature Reference Library.” 
It is a dictionary of English authors only, with lists o: 
their works. 

“A History of Art,” by Dr. G. Carotti, revised by 
Mrs. Arthur Strong, is published by Messrs. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. It is a compact volume with many 
miniature illustrations, and is devoted to ancient art 
alone. Presumably one or more volumes upon modern 
art will follow. 


guages.” Both vocabularies are included in a single 
volume of over eleven hundred pages. It makes a 
eee ant teenie week, ae. eo anh, BS fo. 
highly commended. 

A collection of “ The Peasant Songs of Great Russia,” 
collected and transcribed from phonograms by Miss 
Eugenie Lineff, is published by the Imperial Academ 
of Science at St. Petersburg. The text is in 
Russian and English. Mr. David Nutt is the agent in 
England and America for this pubhcation, the present 
issue being the first of a series. 

Mr. George P. Upton’s “The Standard Concert 
Guide” (McClurg) is a condensation of the three vol- 
umes devoted ively to es —= 

phonies, that have long been in favor wi 
Sones Enough new matter has been added to bring 
the work down to date, and some sixty portraits of 
composers embellish the volume. 


Wo am sind 05 ate 0 0 dion of coleeng pe 
perity in the book trade, that the New York 

of the old established house of Cassell & Co., which of 
late years has existed chiefly as an agency of the London 
house, intends to enter actively into the business of book 
publishing Mr. W. B. Hadley is to be the man- 


ager of the New York business, which makes a creditable 
showing in its list of books for Fall publication. 
German texts published by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 
are as follows: Rudolf Baumbach’s “ Der Schwieger- 
sohn,” edited by Dr. Otto Heller, and Herr Otto Ernst's 
“ Ueberwunden,” edited by Dr. James ‘laft Hatfield. 
From Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. we have “ Ratsmiidel- 
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omen by Friulein Helene Bohlau, edited by Miss 
ma Haevernick. From the Charles E. Merrill Co. 
we have Goethe’s “Hermann und Dorothea,” edited by 
Mr. Richard Alexander von Minckwitz. 

Messrs. Walter S. Hinchman and Francis B. Gum- 
mere have joined forces to produce a volume of suc- 
einct “Lives of Great English Writers from Chaucer 


to Browning” (Houghton). These biographies, over 
thirty in number, are each from ten to twenty pages in 
length, and give only essential facts, with little or no 
attempt at literary characterization. It is difficult to 
account for some of the omissions, but the work as we 
have it is well done, and students of English literature 
will find it useful. 

L. Mylius Erichsen, the Danish explorer, who met his 
death in a snowstorm while travelling over the ice on 
the northeastern coast of Greenland, as told in a cable- 
gram from Copenhagen a few days ago, was better 
known to his countrymen as an author and poet than 
as an explorer. Huis best known works are “Tatere” 
(Gypsies), a play; “ Vestjyder” (West-Jutlanders), a 
book of short stories; “ Strandingshistorier ” (Stories of 
Shipwrecks), another book of short stories; “ Isgli 
(Iee Gleams), a book of poems; “Den jyske Fede ” 
(The Jutlandish Heath), a most thorough description 
of that part of Denmark; “Greenland,” a record of his 
former explorations in that frozen country. Mr. Erich- 
sen also had the distinction of being the first Danish 
poet to make a serious and intelligent effort to describe 
the actual conditions of the neglected fishermen on the 
west coast of Jutland, and to point out a practical way 
of bettering their condition. Mr. Erichsen was only in 
his thirty-sixth year at the time of his death. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
September, 1908. 


Airship, The Modern—I. Frederick Todd. World’s Work. 

, John W., Artof. Christian Brinton. Munsey. 
Amateur Athletics asa Business. World To-day. 
American Aristocrat, Making an. W.A. Johnston. Broadway. 
American Drama, Self-expression and the. P. Mackaye. No. Am. 
Amusing the Million. Frederic Thom wr Everybody's. 
Appomatox Court-House To-day. T. D. Pendleton. Munsey. 
Barrett, John: American Citizen. R. A. ‘Wilson. Worid To-day. 





Camera, Wonders of the. C. H. Claudy. World To-day. 

Campaign Contribution, The. Alfred H. Lewis. Broadway. 

Campaign, Labor Unions and the. Henry White. No. Amer. 
Orator, The. John T. McCutcheon. Appleton. 


Canadian Poet-Laureate, The. Alberta Wolhaupter. Putnam. 


Cape Breton, The French Shore of. H.J.Smith. Atlantic. 
Carnegie and his Home in Scotland. Munsey. 
: Tyrant or Liberator? Zverybody’s. 


Country Clubs and Ciab Life. John G. Speed. Broadway. 
Country ew Kind of. O. J. Kern. . World’s Work. 








Electioneering on the Wrong Side. H. M. Brett. Century. 

Emperor William, A Private Portrait of. O. Mirbeau. American. 

English Notabilities, Reminiscences of. Ellen Terry. McClure. 

English Working-woman and the Franchise, The. Atlantic. 

Eyes and Vision from Worm to Man. A. Ayers. Harper. 

a The New. Henry W. Rogers. North American, 
Fireless Locomotive, A New. C.A.Sidman. World To-day. 

Foreign Criminals in New York. T.A. Bingham. No. Amer. 

Foreign Tour at Home— VII. Henry Holt. Putnam. 

Fresh Woods and Pastures New. A.I.du P.Coleman. Putnam. 

Fulton, Robert, Early Life of. Alice C. Sutcliffe. Century. 

Godkin, Edwin Lawrence. James F. Rhodes. Atlantic. 

Gold. F. W. Fitzpatrick. Metropolitan. 

Great Lakes, The— VI. James O. Curwood. Putnam. 

High School, — Where it Fails. W. McAndrew. World’s Work. 

Hongkong, American Consulate at. A.P.Wilder. World To-day. 

Illinois: The Heart of the U.8. J.P.Munroe. Atlantic. 

Immigration Problem, Common-Sense View of the. No. Amer. 

Ireland, The New— VII. Sydney Brooks. North American. 

Italy and the Triple Alliance. Salvatore Cortesi. No. American. 

Jackson, General, ““ Peggy” O’Neal and. Putnam. 

Johnson, Andrew, in the White House—I. Century. 

Kendall, Sargeant, Art of. Charles H. Caffin. Harper. 

Killed or Wounded Employees, The Law of. Hverybody’s. 

Labor and the Tariff. Lucius F. C.Garvin. North American. 

Life Insurance, Romance of—IV. W.J.Graham. World To-day. 


Men, The Moulding of. Herman Scheffauer. Lippincott. 
Meredith, George. Archibald Henderson. North American, 
Mindanao and Sulu, Our Constabulary in. World To-day. 
Mississippi, Moods of the. Raymond 8. Spears. Atlantic. 
Modern Magazine, Literary Spirit in the. Lippincott. 
Mortgages as Investments. J. L. Houghteling. World To-day. 
Motor Boat, Across Europe by—V. H.C. Rowland. Appleton. 
MyStory—I. Hall Caine. Appleton. 
Natural Gas, — What it has done for Indiana. World To-day. 
Naval Warfare of the Future. Hudson Maxim. Metropolitan. 
Negro, What to Do about the. R.S. Baker. American. 
Newport, the Maligned. Gouverneur Morris. Hverybody’s. 
New Yorker, an Old,Remini f. P.Gassner. Metropolitan. 
Nicknames of Famous Americans. Lyndon Orr. Munsey. 
Occult Phenomena—conclusion. H.Garland. Kverybody’?. 
Olympic Games, Americans Win the. H. Ware. World To-day. 
Orchards, Protecting, from Frost Damage. World To-day. 
Osteopathy—I. E. M. Downing. Metropolitan. 
Ottoman Empire, The Regenerated. Mundji Bey. No. American. 
Parents, Tyranny of. Jane Belfield. Lippincott. 
Parnassus, On the Slopes of. Agnes Repplier. Atlantic. 
Philippine Islands, — Can we Americanize the? World To-day. 
Plays, An American Censorship of. L. F. Pierce. World To-day. 
Fhaoviets and Playgoers. Brander Matthews. Atlantic. 
Presidential Campaigns, Financing. F.A.Ogg. World To-day. 
Prohibition, — Does it Pay ?— III. Trumbull White. Appleton. 
Promoters’ Victims. World’s Work. 
Public Schools, Inefficiency of. C. W. Larned. North American, 
Railroad Competition, Enforced. Ray Morris. Atlantic. 
Rattlesnakes, Photographing. Dane Coolidge. Metropolitan. 
Research, The Paradox of. John G. Hibben. North American. 
rer ret John D. #.N. Doubleday. World’s Work. 
Roosevelt the Athlete. Allen Day. Putnam. 
Roosevelt, The New. Americun. 
Russo-Japanese War. Secret Causes of—I. Kuropatkin. McClure. 
Senate, My Election to the. Carl Schurz. McClure. 
Sight and Sound Magic in the Wireless Age. Broadway. 
Sioux Falls’ Divorce Industry. George Fitch. American. 
Skunks, Scarcity of. Dallas L. Sharp. Atlantic. 
Social To-day John Martin. Atlantic. 
Socialism, Harnessing. Ernest Poole. American. 
Socialistic Activities of our Government. World’s Work. 





Steerage, Judgment of the. Lewis E. Macbrayne. Harper. 
Stock Exchange, Regulation of the. C. A. Conant. Atlantic. 
Taft and Labor. George W. Alger. McClure. 


Appleton. 
Wright Brothers’ Aeroplane. O. and W. Wright. Century. 
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LisT OF NEW BOOKS. 





[The following list 
received by THE 


, containing 60 titles, includes books 
L since its issue of August 1.) 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

The Diary of a Lady-in-Waiting. By Lady Charlotte Bury; 
edited, with Introduction, by A. Francis Steuart. In 2 vols., 
with portraits in photogravure, etc., 8vo, gilt tops. John 
Lane Co. $7.50 net 

The Constitutional History of England: A Course of Lec- 
tures. By F. W. Maitland. 8vo, pp. 47. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $3.50 net. 

The “ Londons” of the British Fleet. By Edward Fraser. 
Illus. in color, etc., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 252. John Lane Co. 
$1.50 net. 

The Justice of the Mexican War. By Charles H. Owen. 
12mo, pp. 291. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Mr. Gladstone at Oxford, 1890. By C. R. L. F. Ilus., 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 108. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. net. 

Sir William Temple: The Stanhope Essay, 1908. By Edward 
8. Lyttel. 12mo, uncut, pp. 87. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 


The Poetic Old-World: A Little Book for Tourists. Com- 
piled by Lucy H. Humphrey. 16mo, gilt edges, pp. 513. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net. 

Poems for Travelers. Compiled by Mary R. J. Du Bois. 
16mo, gilt edges, pp. 496. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net. 

Beau Brummel: A Play in Four Acts. Written for Richard 
Mansfield by Clyde Fitch. Ilus., 12mo, pp. 142. John Lane 
Co. $1.50 net. 

Gallio: The Prize Poem on a Sacred Subject, 1908. By St. John 
Lucas. 12mo, uncut, pp. 15. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. Paper. 

Andrea, and other Poems. By Gascoigne Mackie. 16mo, 
uncut, pp. 68. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 

The Death of Gracchus: A Tragedy. By Edwin Sauter. 
Private edition; 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 75. Saint Louis: 
Privately printed by the author. 

Breoklet of Sonnets. By Charles Leonard Stone. i6mo. 
Privately printed by the author. Paper, 25 cts. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The Garden of Epicurus. By Anatole France; edited by 
Frederic Chapman, trans. by Alfred Allinson. Limited 
edition ; 8vo, gilt top, uncut. pp. 240. John Lane Co. $2. 

Departmental Ditties and Ballads and Barrack Room 
Ballads. By Rudyard Kipling. Pocket edition; 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 217. Doubleday, Page & Co. Leather, $1.50 net. 

The Book-Hunter. By John Hill Burton; edited by J. Her- 
bert Slater. With portrait, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 258. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. §1. net. 

Poetical Works of Keats. Edited, with Introduction and 
Textual Notes, by H. Buxton Forman. Oxford edition; 
with portrait, 12mo, pp. 491. Oxford University Press. 75 cts. 


FIOTION. 

The Firing Line. By Robert W. Chambers. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 499. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The Last Voyage of the Donna Isabel: A Romance of the 
Sea. By Randall Parrish. Illus. in color, 12mo, pp. 367. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50, 

Aunt Maud. By Ernest Oldmeadow. With frontispiece in tint, 
12mo, pp. 378. McClure Co. $1.50. 

The Circular Staircase. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. Illus. 
in tint, 12mo, pp. 362. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

pry —~-y a F. Benson. 12mo, pp. 255. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1. 

Thou Fool! By J. J. Bell. Ilus., 12mo, pp. 374. Baker & 
Taylor Co. $1.50. 

Weeping Cross: An Unworldly Story. By Henry Longan 
bapa 12mo, gilt top, pp. 496. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

The Oar and the Lady. By Percy F. Megargei and Grace 8. 
Mason. 12mo, pp. 276. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50. 

Tamar Curze. By Berthe St. Luz. With frontispiece in color, 
12mo, pp. 206. R. F. Fenno & Co. 
Dissatisfied Soul and A Prophetic Romancer. By 
Annie T.Slosson. Ilus., 12mo, pp. 39. New York: Bonnell, 
Silver & Co. 75 cts. net. 

The Trolley Car and the Lady. By Willam J. Lampton. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 85. Boston: The Gorham Press, Paper, 
25 cts. 








TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

The Oradle of the Deep: An Account of a Voyage to the 

West Indies. By Sir Frederick Treves. Illus. in color, etc., 
large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 378. E. P. Dutton & Co. $4. net. 

The Alps in Nature and History. By W. A. B. Coolidge. 
Tilus., large Svo, pp. 440. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 

Pleasure and Problem in South Africa. By Cecil Harms- 

worth. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 252. John Lane Co. 


$1.50. net. 
SCIENCE. 
Biology and its Makers. By William A. Locy. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 468. Henry Holt & Co. $2.75 net. 
Insect Stories. By Vernon L. Kellogg. Illus., 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 298. “ American Nature Series.’’ Henry Holt & Co. 


$1.75 net. 
ART AND MUSIC. 

Arts and Crafts in the Middle Ages. By Julia de Wolf 
Addison. Illus. in color, etc., 12mo, uncut, pp. 378. L. C. 
Page & Co. $8. 

The Standard Concert Guide. By George P. Upton. With 
portraits, 12mo, pp. 502. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.75. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

A Dictionary of English Literature. By M. McCroben. 
82mo, pp. 214. “Miniature Reference Library.” E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Leather, 50 cts. 

of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, 1902-1906. Second series; in 2 vols.,8vo. Pittsburgh: 
Carnegie Library. $5. net. 

Classified Catalogue of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, 1902-1906. Part V., 8vo. Pittsburgh: Carnegie 
Library. Paper. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

The Fortunes of the Farrells. By Jessie de Horne Vaizey 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 415. George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.50. 

A Child’s Guide to Pictures. By Charles H. Caffin. [llus., 
12mo, pp. 258. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25 net. 

Little Maid Marian. By Amy E. Blanchard. [lus. in tint, 
12mo, pp. 285. George W. Jacobs & Co. $1. 

Heroes and Greathearts and their Animal Friends. By 
John T. Dale. Illus., 12mo, pp. 300. Chicago: Fairfax 
Publishing Co. $1. 

How to Dress a Doll. By Mary H. Morgan. Illus., 16mo, 
pp. %. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Co. 50 cts. 


EDUCATION. 

Physical Geography. By M. F. Maury; revised and largely 
rewritten by Frederic W. Simonds. Illus., 12mo, pp. 37. 
American Book Co. $1.20. 

Latin Prose Composition, based upon Cicero. By Henry C. 
Pearson. 12mo, pp. 259. American Book Co. 50 cts. 

Latin Prose Composition, based upon Cesar. By Henry C. 
Pearson. 12mo, pp. 259. American Book Co. 50 cts. 

Exercises in Value Theory, based upon “ Value and Dis- 
tribution.” By H.J. Davenport. 12mo, pp. 32. University 
of Chicago Press. Paper, 25 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Old Yellow Book: Source of Browning’s The Ring and 
the Book. In complete photo-reproduction, with Transla- 
tion, Essay, and Notes by Charles W. Houdell. [Illus., 4to, 
uncut, pp. 345. Carnegie Institution of Washington. Paper, 
$7. net. 

Historic Houses and their Gardens. Edited by Charles 
Francis Osborne; with Introduction by Frank Miles Day. 
Tilus., 4to, pp. 256. John C. Winston Co. %. 

The Naturalisation of the Supernatural. By Frank Pod- 
more. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 374. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


$2. net. 

The Future Life and Modern Difficulties. By F. Claude 
Kempson. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 371. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.25 net. 

King Solomon and the Fair Shulamite, from “ The Song 
of Songs.’’ With illustrations in photogravure after draw 
ings by Simeon Solomon. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 29. New York: 
Frederic F. Sherman. $1.50 net. 

Labor and Neighbor: An Appeal to First Principles. By 
Ernest Crosby. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 155. Chicago: 
Louis F. Post. 

Book of the Supervisors of Duchess County, N. Y., A.D. 
1718-1722. Large 8vo, pp. 72. Coa Es Vassar 
Brothers’ Institute. Paper. 
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THE DIAL 








A Study of the Topography and ~~ ae oe 


The Sufism of the Rubiiydt; or, The Secret of the Great 
Paradox. By Norton F. W. Hazeldine. Second edition; 
with portrait, 16mo, pp. 56. Los Angeles, Cal.: Privately 
printed br the author. | 

The Bohemian Jinks: A Treatise. By Porter Garnett. Illus., 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 187. San Francisco: Bohemian Club. 
$1.50 net. 


“Dame OCurtsey’s” Book of Contests. By Eliye 
Howell Glover. 16mo, pp.138. A.C.McClurg & Co. 50 cts. net. 

How to Geta Position and How to Keep It. ByS. Roland 
Hall. 16mo, pp. 140. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 50 cts. net. 

Dont’s for Bachelors and Old Maids. By Minna Thomas 
Antrim. 16mo,pp.96. Henry AltemusCo. 50 cts. 











EXPERT SERVICE 


MANUSCRIPTS 
TYPEWRITTEN 

















BOOKS, 4A“t 0UT-0F-PRinr BOOKS SUPPLIED, © 
* mo matter on what subject.. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOK 8HOP, 14-16 Bright 6t., Baurmenau, Exe. 








STORY-WRITERS, Biographers, Poets — Do 
you desire the honest of your 
book or its skilled revision and correction, or advice as to ? 


Such work, said George William Curtis, » ‘‘done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan."’ 
Terms by Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








The Mosher Books are 
sold by most good book- 
sellers, but if yours do 
not keep them my latest 
Catalogue will put you 
in touch with these edi- 
tions. Catalogue for 
1907-8 free on request. 


Mention THE DIAL 


THE 


Mosher 
Books 


The only collec- 
tion of. genu- 
ine hand-made 


aper books at 
Sater prices | THOMAS B.MOSHER 
in America. PORTLAND, MAINE 



















WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS 


We now have the most efficient department for the 
handling of Library 





8. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect 
books. 


All this means prompt and complete shipments and 
right prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., “'sicitShers 


33-37 East Seventeenth St., New York 











OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS 


Are reprints of valuable original documents on Amer- 
ican history. Among the 187 numbers now issued 
these subjects will be found: 

The Discovery and English Exploration of America; 

The Puritans in England; 

The Founders of ees England; 

The War for Independence; 

The Anti-Slavery Struggle — and many others. 


Price, Five Cents a Copy, $4 per 100 
Bound Volumes (26 in a volume), $1.50 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LISTS 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
Old South Meeting House, Washington St., Boston 


FOR ANY BOOK ON EARTH write to H. H. TIMBY, 
Book Hunter. Catalogues free. 1st Nat. Bank Blidg., Conneaut, O. 


THE ART OF LIFE SERIES 


Epwarp Howarp Griaees, Editor. 
THE USE OF THE MARGIN By Edward Howard Griggs 
WHERE KNOWLEDGE PAILS By Bari Barnes 
THINGS WORTH WHILE By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
Each, 50 cts. net ; by mail, 55 cts. Send for circular. 
B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, 225 Fifth ave., New York 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO, Stctionsrs: and Printers 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., Cor. 48th St., NEW YORK 
FRENCH 























READ OUR 
ROMANS CHOISIS. 26 Titles. ey 
cts. Ka wnt 


60 
CHOISIS. % 
BOOKS 40 cts. per volume. pA yy 

















y Pets, B 
euler of * Brwitel 4 oe » — 
—r in black and white, and col- 
ore, oan Co) L< - 


This book? might very aeety 4 
called a com 

“Beautiful oe,” by t oe cane 

qanbes. Like that iamnapenty Ai 
war auto phy of a d 

new work delineates animal life in 





to 

yy send Gout the patpat thorn r of 
| that “ beautiful tale of an ugly dog.” 
ths on a Derelict. 








J. 

ton, Ph. D. Vol. I in “The Pacific 
phy ** Tilustrated. Price, $1.25. 
This book describes the experi- 
ences of two men and three boys on 
a derelict brig in the Pacific Ocean. 
Interwoven with thrilling adven- 
tures is an interesting account of 
the “denizens of the ae "and the 
causes and peculiarities of the 
great ocean currents. It is the first 
of a series of three volumes that 
will present life on and in the great 
ocean. The s ing two vol- 
umes, entitled pT Us gh y 
w nd 


In a ot ow in the Pacific, will 

be published at an early date. 

ORDER FROM THE NEAREST HOUSE 
PHILADELPHIA 


GRIFFITH & ROWLAND PRESS 
Boston New York Chicago St. Louis Atlanta Dallas 
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A CHILD’S GUIDE TO 
PICTURES 
By CHARLES H. CAFFIN 
It so explains good pictures that the 


the 
qualities common to all great pictures. 
By the author of “ How to Study 
Pictures.” 


illustrated and bound. 
Net, $1.25. Postage, 12c. extra. 





trations, of which four are in full color 
and fifty-six in half-tone, are excellent. 
The book has been placed on the 


more senses than one,” says the 
Record- Herald of Chicago. 
Net, $6.00. Expressage extra. 


MATERIALS AND 
METHODS OF FICTION 


By CLAYTON HAMILTON 
Materials and Methods of Fiction by 
Clayton Hamilton, with an introduc- 
tion by Brander Matthews. A book of 
great value to all persons who desire 
to write fiction. It formulates the prin- 
ciples of the art and highly praised by 
the press, the book will also be of value 
to college students taking advanced 
courses. 

Net $1.50. Postage, 12 cents. 


















BOOKS AND READING 
By ROSCOE CROSBY GAIGE and 
ALFRED HARCOURT 


A delightful yaoi mies two ardent 
book lovers of most , @Tave, 
learned and lovable things wl have 
been said about books. An invaluable 
collection of essays for all who hold 
kindly to books. 


we ny 3 Net, $1.50. Postage. 
full leather. Red binding. 
Gold stamping. $2.50. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 33 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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NEW FALL PUBLICATIONS 


Bpoch~-Makers. Henry CC. Vedder. i2mo, 
, 61.20 net, postpaid. 


be ad Young Christian and the Early Church. Rev. 
W. Conley, D. D. Price, 5@ cemts net, postpaid. 


The bo t of Missions. Rev. Henry C. Mabie, 
DD. D. mo. , 50 cents net, postpaid. 
Hew Does 


the Death of Christ Save Us? Rev. money 

C. Mabie, D. D. This book deals with the practical side—the 
rationale—of the atonement, and is an intermediate view be- 
tween the Calvinistic or August inian idea and that of modern 
critics. 16mo. Price, 50 cemts net, post 

Sermons That Won the Masses. Rev. Madison C. Peters, 
D. D. Price, 5@ cemts net; postage extra. Vol. I in “The 
Message Se Berlen” 

Child Steady for Su 
in National Treacher: Train 
boards, 40 cemts net, post 


~~ —. Text-Books. =. 
; paper, 25 cemts net, postpaid. 


My Pets. Marshail Saunders. Illustrated in colors, and black 
and white, by Charlies Copeland. I2mo. Price, $1.25. 

Five Menths on a Derelict. Edwin J. Houston. Vol. I 
in “ The Pacific Series.” Illustrated. 12mo. Price, $1.85. 









ORDER FROM THE NEAREST HOUSE 
PHILADELPHIA 


GRIFFITH & ROWLAND PRESS 
Boston New York Chicago St.Louis Atlanta Dallas 








OF INTEREST 
to LIBRARIANS 


E are now handling a larger per- 

centage of orders from Public 
Libraries, School and College 
Libraries, than any other dealer in 
the entire country. This is because 
our book stock, covering’ all classes 
and grades of books, is more com- 
plete than that of any other book- 
seller in the United States, enabling 
us to make full and prompt ship- 
ments. Also, because we have a well 
equipped department looking after 
this special branch of the business. 








A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT CHICAGO 
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